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The Leading Elementary Text Books 


Story Hour Series—Readers and Readings | 


A complete series for eight grades which teaches the mechanics of reading through the 
content method and furnishes unusually rare selections for the later years. 











Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography | 


Never has a series of geographies been published which has swept the country like this. 
Sane in character, pedagogical in method, up-to-date in treatment, clear in maps, beautiful in 
illustrations, interesting in style. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


The vocabulary taught in these three books embodies the results of recent scientific studies 
and is based upon an examination of thousands of children’s ecompositidns, 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


The relation of the work in these books to everyday life and the sound training which they 
provide offer the best possible equipment to pupils when they leave school. 
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If It’s a Commercial Textbook You Want, Ask | 


GR EGG 


Up-to-date and popular books published for the following subjects: 








Advertising High School Course of Study 
Art (Costume Designing) Junior High School Mathematics 
Bookkeeping (supplementary) Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
| Business Arithmetic Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
| Business Organization and Administration Office Practice and Business Procedure 
Civil Service Office Training for Stenographers 
Commercial French Parliamentary Law 
| Commercial Law Rapid Calculation | 
| Commercial Spanish Reading (Patriotic) 
Economics Salesmanship (supplementary ) 
English Secretarial Studies 
3usiness English and Correspondence Shorthand 
Composition and Rhetoric Spelling 
| English Classics Typewriting 


Place your order now for samples. 


_ THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


| New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Everywhere schools are seeking 
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ened and strengthened by Univer- | This new series of language textbooks em- 
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| Teliant in grappling with language prob- 
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. Third Book Now Ready 
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program for next year. 
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‘‘A self-taught child always learns.’’ 
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TOWER AND LUNT'S 


SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS 


The Authors—Samuet F. Tower, Head Master, South Boston High 
School, formerly head of the Science Department, English High School, 
Boston, and JoserH R. Lunt, teacher of Elementary Science, English High 


School, Boston, 





| The Project Method is used throughout the book. All the experiments 
have been tested repeatedly with classes. Directions are full, clear and definite, 


Scope— Food, air, water, weather, combustion, heating, lighting, molds, bac- 


teria, electricity and similar topics connected with the student’s environment. 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
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Lhe Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Chicago in February. 
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CHEER UP 

A university teacher who is a student in another 
university summer school writes: “I need a full 
dose of your optimism. We are told that we are 
facing the Dark Ages again. I have never known 
the intellectual atmosphere when it seemed so 
pessimistic as it does just now. No one whom I 
hear sounds one forward note. It is all about the 
spiritual breakdown since the war, etc.” 

Would there were some way to give the vicious 
pessimists an emetic that would clean them out of 
their poison. 

Recently an eminent physician has explained the 
ptomaine nonsense. He _ says it is rarely due to 
infected food, but merely to overeating good food 
at the wrong time; for instance, a hearty meal of 
lobster at the close of a hot day. 

He says nothing poisons food like the gasses in 
the digestive department of our being when it is 
overworked on delayed food. 

A pessimist is simply poisoning himself. It is 
nothing that is happening in the world, but merely 
what is happening in his mind. He keeps a few 
incidents over-long in his mind until it is over- 
worked. 

When the mind does not work right even on 
good material it gets poisoned, or wrecked. We 
call it insanity when it affects his muscles so that 


they do desperate deeds, or when it mistakes a 
loved one for an enemy. It is precisely the same 
only in less degree when it affects a man’s voice so 
that it says desperate things, or the pen so that it 
writes unreasonable things, or when it makes good 
things look like bad things. 

A pessimist has a poisoned mind. An optimist 
may easily be ridiculed for believing there will be 
a rainbow after a tempest. What could be more 
absurd than to tell men in a tempest, when it looks 
as though they needed Noah, that the most beauti- 
ful color display in the world was to take the place 
of the clouds. Absurd to talk about a rainbow! 
Of course it is absurd, but an optimist enjoys think- 
ing of the rainbow. Why not? He _ knows that 
the sun will be wonderfully cheerful when the 
clouds have rolled away. 

The pessimist refuses to believe the clouds will 
roll away, denies that a rainbow is possible; he be- 
clouds his mind while the optimist puts hues, tints 
and tones in his thinking. 

For eighty years coke ovens besmirched the 
country round about with dirty, sticky smoke; now, 
at Clairton, Pennsylvania, they make a vast 
number of rare colors, hues, tints and tones for 
dyeing silks and satins out of the smoke that es- 
capes while they make coke. 

For eighty years there were dangerous gasses 
escaping when they made coke; now they make 
aspirin and a whole range of important remedies 
out of the escaping smoke and gas in the process. 

I have lived more than three score and ten years 
in New England weather, of which Mark Twain 
wrote so brilliantly. I have been held up by a 
cloud burst in the Berkshires, have been without 
telephone, telegraph or electric light service for 
days because of a sleet storm. More than once 
have I seen flashing lightning set a building a- 
blazing, but I have never seen a minute that I did 
not prefer New England to a desert. 





CELTIUM 

The latest element discovered is celtium, dis- 
covered by Professor George Urbain. It is ex- 
pected, ultimately, to rival radium in service to 
mankind. 

Professor Urbain selected the name celtium 
because it was discovered by Celtic brains. 

Frederick Webb, of San Francisco, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, worked with Urbain 
in his search after the new element. 

Celtium is found only in very small particles 
and is not likely to be available in commercial 
quantities. It is similar to radium. 
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Oakland and San Francisco combination will be 
the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Congressional Committee on the Reor- 
Zanization of Administrative Affairs of the 
Government has recommended to the Presi- 
dent a cabinet minister to be known as Secre- 
tary of Education and Public Welfare, and it 
is understood that in due time the President 
will recommend the acceptance of this report 
by the Senate and House of Representatives. 

We have no disposition to advise the cham- 
pions of the Towner-Sterling Bill and it would 
have no weight if we did. If they are as con- 
fident of their ability to pass the Towner-Sterl- 
ing Bill without the changing of a comma as they 
were in early April they will not accept the 
Administration measure. 

Personally we have no such confidence in 
the success of the educational bloc as we had 
in April, but we can give no reason for the doubts 
we entertain. All we can say is that it seems to 
us, judging from having been in scores of cities 
and towns in twenty states in the last four 
months, that the public has less fear that the 
public school is in jeopardy than it had in March. 

It is to me amazing that in fifteen months, 


a 


meeting thousands upon thousands of school 
people and representatives of women’s clubs 
and all sorts of progressive persons I have never 
heard anyone in public address or in conver- 
sation champion the Public Welfare idea. 

While I think educational leaders are fairly 
evenly divided as to the Towner-Sterling Bill, 
I have veen profoundly impressed with the pre- 
ponderance of influence of the rank and file 
of the teachers for the Towner-Sterling Bill 
in its completeness. 

lt is my conviction that while collegians, and 
educational ieaders associated with them, are 
divided on the question, the State Teachers 
Colleges, normal schools, superintendents as a 
class, and the teachers very generally are for 
the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

My impression is, and it is merely an im- 
pression, that all will accept a Department of 
Education and Public Welfare in confident ex- 
pectation that an educator will be the secre- 
tary of the department, and that the important 
features of the Towner-Sterling Bill will find 
a place in the functioning of the department. 
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DR. CHARLES H. JUDD 


An important educational asset of Chicago 1s 
the leadership of Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of 
education of Chicago University, who is not only 
a dominant factor in the city, but one of the 
leaders of the country in discriminating con- 
structive educational progress. 
more pronounced personality in thought and 
expression than has he, and no one has produced 


more educational literature with independent in- 
terpretation of the educational masters of the 
past, with keen appreciation of the industrial, 
social and civic needs of the day, and with 
heroic purpose to challenge the ultimate value 





No one has a of every candidate for position among the 
functioning forces in educational prog- 
ress. 

PRESIDENT ROBERTSON 


Dr. John Dill Robertson, as president of the 
Chicago City Board of Education, will give the 
educational work of the city the distinction it 
deserves. 

We first knew Dr. Robertson when he was 
“the most eminent city health commissioner in 
the world.” He has unlimited energy, has dem- 
onstrated remarkable administrative skill and 
his inaugural address is characteristic :— 

“You have signally honored me by electing 
me to be the president of this board for the 
ensuing year. I pray God I may have the 
strength, tact, and ability to fill this important 
and honorable position to the satisfaction of the 


mothers and fathers of the children whose edu- 
cation is under our direction. 

“May we fully realize our great responsibility 
to these children, ever mindful of the fact that in 
a few short years they will have assumed full 
citizenship with all of its responsibilities and priv- 
ileges. May we help to make them healthy, 
honest, intelligent, law abiding citizens. 

“Let us so conduct ourselves that we may 
be worthy of emulation. And whosoever shail 
offend one of these little ones whose interests we 
are here sclely to serve, it is better for him that 
2 millstone were hanged about his neck and 
he were cast into the sea.” 
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J. 0. ENGLEMAN 


Mr. Engleman is not only one of the leading 
superintendents of Illinois, but of the entire coun- 
try. Although Joliet is not one of the leading 
cities in population, Mr. Engleman has given it 
one of the best school systems in the country, and 
has been recently unanimously re-elected at a sal- 
ary of $7,000, which is one of the largest in a city 
of its size in the country. 





Mr. Engleman’s prominence is due to the fact 
that he represents the state as a leader in all pro- 
fessional crusades. He has been president of the 
City Superintendents’ Association of Illinois; is 
now president of Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, and 
is also president of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, which is one of the most profession- 
ally influential in the country. This year he is on 
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the faculty of the summer quarter of the School 
of Education, University of Illinois. 
Mr. Engleman’s book on “Moral Education in 
School and Home” has been adopted by eighteen 
state teacher reading circles. 
Mr. Engleman was eight years superintendent 
of schools at Decatur, Illinois; was for four years 
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vice-president of the State Normal School, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and for two years _princjpal 
of Training School Department of Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Mr. Engleman is one of the wisest men in 
counsel, the most skilful in legislative leadership, 
and is highly effective as a public speaker. 
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WILLIAM B. ITTNER 


Nothing is more characteristic of modern edu- 
cation than the architecture of public school 
buildings of the twentieth century, and the mas- 
ter mind in the initiation of the new creation 1n 
school architecture was William B. Ittner, who, 
in St. Louis in 1897, inoculated the public with 
the germs which have made one community af- 
ter another immune to the building monstrosi- 
ties which had made a school building undesir- 
able in any community. To-day no city, no 
country district will think of erecting any school 
building, large or small, without the advice of a 
professional schoolhouse architect. 

It is just twenty-five years since Ittner took 


his place in education beside Pasteur in medicine, 
and the effect of Ittner’s early service in St. 
Louis has permeated American education as uni- 
versally as the germ theory of Pasteur has the 
treatment of disease. 

From Eastport, Me., to Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia, from Miami, Florida, to Bellingham, im 
Washington, architectural beauty and utility, 
scientific lighting, heating and ventilation are 
“eternal watchwords,” thanks to the art and 
science of school architecture, which was first in 
the thought of William B. Ittner in St. Louis 
only a quarter of a century ago. 
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CEDAR FALLS AND SEERLEY 


We have seen no State Teachers’ summer ses- 
sion to match that at Cedar Falls, lowa. On the 
campus there were 3,172 student teachers and 
teacher students this season, and at Clarinda, 
Clinton, Chariton, Denison and Spencer were 
branch schoois, under the expert direction of 
Cedar Falls, with an average attendance of more 
than 300. 

The plant at Cedar Falls is a group of re- 
markable buildings, in every respect of univer- 
sity proportions and of university equipment. 

We saw 1,080 students taking the state exami- 
nations, the papers to be sent to the state de- 
partment for examination. Two floors of the 
vast gymnasium were temporarily furnished for 
this especial purpose. Language is wholly in- 
adequate for any impression of the sight of 500. 
earnest students writing an examination in each 
room. Homer H. Seerley, LL. D., has made the 
lowa State Teachers’ College the remarkable in- 
stitution that it is, and he has made himself the 
masterful administrator, the professional scholar, 
and the noble leader that he is by making the in- 
stitution what it is. In the first place Dr. Seer- 
ley’s experience in the school life of Iowa is re- 
lated to the state professionally as is no other 
man to the professional school life of any other 
state. Asa mere child, not yet five years old, he 
attended the first school in Iowa under the first 
public school law of the state, a school law 
passed under the advice of Horace Mann. Dr. 
Seerley drifted along from one kind of school to 
another until the State University was created 
and he was among the early students there. No 
one has known the variations and fluctuations ot 
education in any state as Homer H. Seerley has 
known them in the Hawkeye state. 

Nothing could have been farther from the de- 
sign of inheritance than that this farm lad, 
browsing in any kind of an educational pasture 





available, should have become, as Homer H. 
Seerley is, one of the most useful professional 
educational leaders of to-day. 

Here was a country lad, incidentally, acci- 
dentally, or providentially, as you please, buying 
and reading faithfully Henry Barnard’s famous 
Journals of Education and the Volumes of the 
American Institute of Instruction, until he had a 
professional library more complete and better 
mastered than had any other man of his years at 
that time, probably, between Chicago and Cali- 
fornia. 

[ became the editor and proprietor of the 
Journal of Education the same year that Homer 
H. Seerley became the second president of a 
two-building normal school at Cedar Falls. The 
next month the editor of an educational paper in 
Chicago asked editorially: “Who Is Winship?” 

I very likely queried mentally: “Who is Seer- 
ley?” I did not mistrust then that the new 
president of the Normal School in Iowa was 
more familiar than was I with the professional 
writings of famous educators whom I knew in- 
timately, 

It has been a wonderful opportunity to know 
through all the years a man of Seerley’s experi- 
ence and professional scholarship. He has built 
up as remarkable a state teachers’ training in- 
stitution as there is under the Stars and Stripes 
and it has been a prideful joy to see College Hill 
at Cedar Falls unfold like a majestic oak. The 
wonder is that the growth and professional 
achievement from year to year after thirty-six 
years is greater each year than in any previous 
year. 

To no one could it have meant as much to see 
Dr. Seerley, for three years, give the National 
Council of Education its greatest record of ser- 
vice that he has given it at summer and winter 
meetings in 1920, 1921, 1922. 
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LEE DRIVER, LL. D. 


Wabash College has honored itself educationally 
and civically by conferring upon Lee Driver the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of the 
fact that above all other Americans he has pro- 
moted the consolidation of country scnvols. 1° 
so happens that the first school man, out of Sew 


England to officially advocate the consoitlation of 


schools was a president of Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and it was most fitting that that 
college should be the first to appropriately 
nize the leader of consolidation today. 


- 
recog- 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT PARKS 


President M. M. Parks of Georgia Normal and 


Industrial College at Milledgeville has been ap- 
. : g 
pointed by Governor Hardwick to succeed the 


Hon. M. L. Brittain as state superintendent. The 
Journal of Education has often spoken of Presi- 
dent Parks and his noble leadership in the South. 
Within a year Governor Hardwick appointed 
Mr. Parks on the State Board of Education, which 
was one of the most significant educational events 
in the state, and it is in nowise surprising that the 
Governor asked Dr. Parks to succeed Mr. Brittain, 
who accepts the presidency of the State Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Parks does not resign the 
presidency of the college, but is granted a leave of 


his work as president of the Milledgeville college 
than perhaps has ever been achieved in an equal 
length of time by any other college president in 
Georgia. It is a happy arrangement that permits 
him to fill out the unexpired term of Superinten- 
dent Brittain without resigning the headship of the 
great school at Milledgeville that he has had so 
much to do in the making as well as in the shap- 
ing. 

“Anyone who has thought on educational prob- 
lems with such clearness as has President Parks, 
anyone with his immense energy and generous pur- 
poses is sure to have already formed the basis of 
a great and inspiring program for his new duties. 





absence for a time. 

The Macon Daily Teiegraph 
sentiment of the state in an editorial from which 
we quote: 

“As an educational statesman and builder, Presi- 
dent Parks has few equals. He is a man of vision, 
inspiration and executive ability. He has achieved 
more in the way of ideal and practical results in 


It was his deep interest and intelligent views re- 


voices the best garding the educational needs of Georgia that was 


the prime reason of Governor Hardwick in making 
Pan J 





the selection, and it is because of the rare oppor- 
tunity afforded to do something large and worth 
while that President Parks consents to lay down 
even temporarily unusually pleasant and useful 
duties.” 
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DR, WILLIAM B. OWEN, 


ia Principal Chicago Normal College, 
: President National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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CHICAGO NUMBER 


Chicago as a convention attraction has the 
highest possible endorsement in the fact that for 
the first time in fifty-three vears the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence returns to a meeting 
place the next year and by a unanimous vote. 

The railroads, fifty-seven with Chicago ter- 
minals, have much to do with it. Every train 
coming and going arrives or departs at a con- 
venient time. No one has to leave an arriving 
train after eleven o’clock at might, or before 
seven o’clock in the morning, and any one can 
get in his sleeping car for anywhere by ten 
o’clock at night. 

And there is no place of importance in the 
United States from which one cannot come to 
Chicago or to which one cannot go from 
Chicago on a Pullman car with dining car ser- 
vice. 

No 


in these advantages. 


other American city approaches Chicago 
All this has high signifi- 


that way on a national automobile conventiom 
and exhibition. 
PRESIDENT OWEN OF THE N. E. A. 

This year Chicago not only brought back 
from Boston the meeting place of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendance, but the presidency of 
the National Education Association, which 
means more this year than it has ever meant 
before. 

William B. Owen meets all the demands of 
the day in the National Education Association. 
If any president could carry the membership of 
the National Education Association to the quar- 
ter of a million mark he can. 

But, what is vastly more significant, he will 
make the Association dominate the whole edu- 
cational field, and will prevent any attempt to 
domineer over any class or any individuals of 
high or low degree. 

Dr. Owen has a rare combination of mastery 





J. H. BEVERIDGE, 
Supt. of Schools, Omaha 


cance attract 


and 


when it comes to ng 10,000 men 
women from the cities of the United States. 
Chicago hotels are as near adequate as are 
of ten thou- 
sand people who cannot and will not be packed in 
or herded. the Audi- 
the Sher- 
House, the 
Pacific, the Fort 
Southern, all first class, 


those ot any large city for the care 


There are the Congress, 
torium, the Blackstone, the La Sallie. 
man, 


the Morrison, the Palmer 


Great Northern, the Grand 


Dearborn, and the New 
within a short distance of the places 
the 
The Drake, the de luxe 
Chicago, and the Edgewater Beach ho- 
tel, almost equally luxurious, are easily reached 
by the famous bus lines of Chicago. j; 


near the 


and 


meeting, of headquarters, and of Leiter 
Building of 


vy f Exhibits. 
hotel 

There ar 
also, very headquarters, a score of 
And Chicago ho- 
convention times 
national Presidential 
when the lid is off. And it 


small and inexpensive hotels. 
tels rates at 
with the exception of a 
convention, 


never increase 


seenis 


DR. JOHN DILL ROBERTSON, 
President, 
of Education 


Chicago City Board 


of details and vastness of vision. He has made 
to the 
the Association, and*has kept clear of 
all complications within the Dr. 
Owen is a born democrat and at the same time 


great contributions wisdom in 


ment of 


manage- 
management. 
and scholastic. 


to the school 


state and city in great 


is close to men of power, civic 
No cne else has meant as much 


policies of a educational 


crises as Dr. Owen has meant to Chicago and 
IHinois. Other influences have come and gone, 
but Dr. Owen has always been in the game 
without ever compromising himself, without 


' 


ever being a factionist, without losing the con- 
fidence of the public or of the profession for 
a moment. This is the noblest tribute that 
can be paid a leader. 
SUPERINTENDENT MORTENSEN 
Mort 


energetic, 


Peter A. nsen is a born 


Superintendent 


administrator, poised and and 


heroic. No one ever came into greater responsi- 


bility’ under circumstances 


wise 


more unpromising 
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than when he came unto the throne in Chicago. 
Never was a vity in greater turmoil over its 
schools than was Chicago. No harmony was 
anywhere in sight either between any two 
wings-of influence or within any one wing. As 
by magic the school people agreed with one an- 
other, the fractious public quieted down, and 
Mr. Mortensen has strengthened the school 
work through his official family, with whom his 


influence has been wholly dominant and never 
domineering. 


DR. JOHN DILL ROBERTSON 
‘The past few months have seen much excite- 
ment in the city board of education, but the 
mayor has brought order out of chaos by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. John Dill Robertson upon the 
Board of Education and his election to the 
presidency of the board followed at once. A more 
dynamic force could not be asked. They speak 

wisely who style him a human dynamo. 
Circumstances have favored my opportunt- 
ties to know Dr. Robertson in his various public 
activities of several years, and we have mar- 
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veled at his virility, at his alert-mindedness, a¢ 
his genius and his heroism. If he gives to the 
cause of education in Chicago a tenth part of 
the energy he put into the solution of health 
problems, as he has put into the famous Pageant 
of Progress, Chicago schools’ will attract the 
world’s admiration. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

Ten thousand school administrators of vari. 
cus professional hues and tints will respond to 
the trumpet call of President John H. Bey. 
eridge ot Oniaha, whose election from a large 
field was a high honor, because it was an elec. 
tion by ballot for the first time. Mr. Beveridge 
is a fortunate selection for such a meeting as 
Chicago is to present. In personality, exper- 
ience and professional vision he meets every 
need of this hour. He will provide the best 


program and assemble the largest body of ad- 
ministrators and specialists America has ever 
known. Chicago will be the magnet, and much 
of the virtue of the meeting will remain to 


bless Chicago’s cluidren. 


—_— 





CHICAGO’S EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The School of Education of the University of 
Chicago grew out of the educational reforms 1n- 
augurated by John Dewey and Francis W. 
Parker. Both of these leaders in American edu- 
cation recognized the necessity of enriching the 
curriculum; of liberating pupils from formal, 
stereotyped methods of discipline and training; 
and of convincing communities that the schools 


if educational reform is to be permanent in its 
influence and progressively in keeping with the 
demands of each age, it must be based on ra- 
tional principles and must be supported by care- 
fui analytical studies. 

The present generation of workers in the 
School of Education is engaged in carrying on 
the work started by Parker and Dewey. The 
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are agencies of the first importance for the wel- 
fare of the public. 

They undertook, in the interests of the educa- 
tional reforms which they were promoting, a 
task which at that time was both new and diffi- 
cult, that of creating a university department of 
education in an institution characterized by its 


leadership in scientific research. They saw that 
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business of the present day is not radical and 
conspicuous reform, but careful constructive 
mastery of details. It is no longer necessary to 
advocate, as did Parker, a liberal introduction of 
knowledge about people into school geography; 
that has been done. It is not necessary to ad- 
vocate with Dewey the relating of pupils’ activi- 
ties to their study; that also has been done on 
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a large scale. The problem now is to work out 
the details of these and like programs. 

The School of Education is made up of two 
laboratory schools, a college of education, and 
a graduate department of education. 

The laboratory schools are devoted to the or- 
ganization of curriculum materials and to the 
improvement of the technique of classroom 
teaching and school administration. Numerous 
publications have issued from these schools. 
Some are textbooks. For example, the Univer- 
sity High School is the centre in the United 
States from which combination mathematics 
has issued until now it is gaining universal ac- 
ceptance. Contributions of note have also been 
made by these schools to the direct method of 
language teaching, reconstructed elementary 
science, and social studies. On the administra- 
tive side these schools were among the leaders 
in directing the junior high school and the junior 
college toward economy of students’ time and 
energy. In the matter of technique of instruction 
also changes have been worked out which are 
reported at length in a monograph now in press 
dealing with the work of the high’ school. 

The college and graduate departments have 
organized courses in education which are unique 
in that each course deals specifically with some 
particular aspect of school organization. For 
example, instead of the general course in school 
administration which has been traditional, spe- 
cific courses are given in the administration of 
the teaching staff, the curriculum, supervision, 
and so on. Other branches of educational sci- 
ence are developed in like manner. 

The effects of giving each branch of scientific 
study its own place are, first, to concentrate the 
effort of a number of competent people on the 
collection of facts in each particular field and, 
second, to give greater clearness to the presenta- 
tion of the facts. Professional training in the 
science of education has been put on a level with 
a scientific training in medicine, and law, both of 
which have developed series of specific courses. 

The School of Education has by this organiza- 
tion of its courses done more than any other in- 
stitution to give education a scientific character. 
Speculative theory can have no place in a sys- 
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tem of teaching which demands the presentation 
of definite and detailed facts in particular fields. 

The crowning achievement of the School of 
Education is its research work. No student 
ever receives an advanced degree in the gradu- 
ate department of education in the University of 
Chicago until he has done a piece of constructive 
investigation. The requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree include a thesis, and the require- 
ments for the doctor’s degree include an ex- 
haustive research in some particular field. 
There is also a full maintenance for these de- 
grees of the standards set up by the best Ameri- 
can and European universities in point of ante- 
cedent preparation and residence work. - 

The result of this stimulating organization is 
an increasing stream of high grade scientific 
production. For example, there have never 
been such fruitful and voluminous contributions 
to the study of the elementary school subjects of 
reading and handwriting as have issued from the 
educationai laboratories of the School of Educa- 
tion. There have never been more distinctive 
scientific contributions to educational literature 
along these and cognate lines than the articles 
in the journals and monographs published by the 
School of Education. 

These scientific studies are the characteristic 
products of the type of organization which re- 
sulted from the setting up of a department of 
education in a great research university. The 
Department of Education is in point of size the 
third largest graduate department in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In organization and equip- 
ment it is on absolutely the same footing as the 
other research departments of the institution. 
Its purpose and aims are determined by its rela- 
tions with these departments; its requirements 
and its degrees are the same as those of the 
other sciences. 

The prospects of continued development under 
this form of organization are unlimited, especi- 
ally since the university is situated in that part 
of the country where educational systems are, 
because of their flexibility and resources, mak- 
ing conspicuous advances in the direction of cur- 
riculum expansion and administrative recon- 
struction. 
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OLE MISTAH TROUBLE 


Ole Mistah Trouble, he comes along one day, 


An’ he says: 
away. 


“I’se gwine ter get you, so you bettah run 


I likes to see you hustle; dat’s de way I has mah fun. 


I knows I kin ketch up to you; no mattah how you run.” 

I says: “Mistah Trouble, you’se been a-chasin’ me 

Ebbah sence I kin remembah,—an’ I'se tired as I kin be: 
Now I'se gwine ter stop right heah, an’ turn aroun’ a 


facin’ you, 


An’ I'll lick you ef I kin, an’ fin’ out jes’ what you 


kin do.” 


Ole Mistah Trouble, he look mightily ashamed ; 
An’ acted like a buckin’ hoss’ at’s suddenly been tamed, 


Den he turns aroun’ an’ 
“Good-day ! 

I ain't got no time to talk to folks acts such a-way.” 

—Writer unknown. 


trabbles off, a-hollerin’ out, 
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COOK COUNTY 


Chicago has no national publicity asset greater 
than her Cook County schools, which are the 
most constructively interesting of any rural 
schools in the United States. Edward J. Tobin 
and his seven Country Life Directors have made 
“Achievement” of country boys and girls mean 
more than the word has ever meant to school chil- 
dren before. 

No college of education or specialist in the 
science of education has evolved anything quite as 
scientific for the creation of a scheme for having 
every child learn how to utilize his natural activi- 
ties in individual achievement as have County Su- 
perintendent Tobin and his co-workers. 

Experts are trying to find how to give appro- 
priate credit for what a child learns to know and 
do that he does not learn to know or do in the 
course of study. Mr. Tobin has solved that 
problem. He has seven general lines of activi- 
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ties from school gardens and pig raising to music 
and art, and no child can earn promotion from 
grade to grade without earning a part of his pro- 
motion by initiative and persistent achievement in 
functioning for twelve months in some out-of- 
school activity. 

When a Cook County country child graduates 
from the eighth grade he goes to Chicago, and in 
Fullerton Hall reveals in exhibit or in platform 
statement his achievement in studying, thinking, 
doing well something that demonstrates individual 
skill in the application of his education. 

Volumes are being written about Community 
Service of the school and through the school, but 
County Superintendent Tobin and his Country 
Life Directors, Charles W. Farr, A. E. Paul, Seth 
Shepard, Thomas W. Hart, Nellie G. McMahon, 
Catherine McClaughry, C. C. Walther, have inter- 
ested every man and woman, young and old, in 


every child in school. Literally every man, woman 
and child one day each June and one day each Sep- 
tember joins every one in Country Life festivities 
in some park or grove in the district. 

On the street in front of every home in Cook 
County in which a pupil lives is a board twelve by 
eighteen inches, with the name of a pupil and the 
club work that he is doing. 

Cook County is seventy-five miles long diagon- 
ally with a thousand miles of boulevard and high- 
way, and thousands of automobiles fly along these 
roadways on Sundays and holidays, and one can- 
not ride a mile through the country of Cook 
County without seeing many of these tablets 
recording ‘the achievement effort of a pupil. 

Specialists in educational institutions are wrest- 
ling with the problem of developing self-govern- 
ment in school. Mr. Tobin has solved the problem 
completely and without any fuss whatever. Every 
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teacher in the country schools of Cook County 
could be changed this yeareand it would have no 
effect upon the discipline or activities of any 


school. 
has an Achievement Club with a 
If Mr. Tobin needs to 


: ; : hievemen 
canbe na awe ar -vement 
put every school in action on a given achievemen 


Every school 


president and secretary. 


at a given time, the teachers are not troubled by tt 
or about it, but a note will be sent to the president 
or secretary according to the purpose, and the 
teacher will learn what the school is expected to 
do and how and when it is to be done. In this 
way Mr. Tobin and his Country Life Directors 


| es eae 
had every school ably represented in a mass meet 


ing in Fullerton Hall, Chicago, on a Saturday 

; y . . ’ : ~ e cat inte For he 
morning in February, and plans well laid [fot u 
setting of thousands of trees on a given day SIX 


weeks ahead. 
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I believe that the boys and girls of the State are its greatest asset; that their proper training 


is its most important problem and its highest responsibility—C. H. Dempsey, Commissioner 0! 


Vermont. 
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PROGRESS IN 


BY CARLETON W. 
Winnetka, 


[Summary of address given at the 


There has never been a time in the history of 
education when progress has been so rapid as it is 
at present—and never a time when progress has 
been more urgently needed. 

We are confronted with stupendous problems 
at the present stage of cur national career—prob- 
lems that must be successfully solved by those 
who are now being educated in our schools. One 
of these problems is that of instilling the best 
American ideals in the hearts both of our own 
children and of the children of the immigrants 
who have flooded our country. The immigrants 
of the past two decades have been of a more illit- 
erate and less American type, and have made the 
problem of Americanization acute. 

Another problem is presented by the influx of 
people from the country into the city. From a rural 
nation of independent farmers we have become a 
nation made up of several million more city 
dwellers than dwellers on the farm—and an ap- 
pallingly large percentage of our present rural 
population consists of tenants rather than farm 
owners. 

A third problem consists of the specialization 
of labor. With it has come a decline in ideals of 
craftsmanship and service, and a dangerous ten- 
dency to exact shorter hours and more money as 
an end instead of an incident. To raise the liv- 
ing standards of labor and at the same time make 
the worker realize the social value of his work has 
become a problem in education. 

Strengthening the moral fibre of the nation at 
this time of lax standards is a fourth problem. 
The loss of influence on the part of the church 
throws the burden of moral education on the 
schools. 

These are only four of many problems, but they 
serve as examples of what our schools must do. 





A few of the most progressive schools have given 
a clear indication of the direction in which educa- 
tion must progress to reach a solution of such 
problems as these. 

The Americanization of adult immigrants is be- 
ing carried out by some boards of education 
through night schools. More successful work i; 
being done by those cities where industrial estab- 
lishments allow their employes an hour of each 
day for schooling, and where the board of educa- 
tion furnishes competent instruction in a room 
right in the industrial plant—not only instruction 
in English, arithmetic and American history, but 
practical training in citizenship. 

The most effective -Americanization work, how- 
ever, is done with children right in our public 
schools. Our leading schools are beginning to 
train childrer in the habit of solving present 
problems in the light of past experience, and in 
the practice of self government. Citizenship can 
be taught from the first grade up through the high 
school, 
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Some of the problems involved in the change 
from a rural to an urban population are being 
solved by a new type of rural education. The well 
organized, fully equipped, competently taught 
consolidated school is replacing the many little 
country schools. These consolidated schools are 
giving instruction as good as that given in the 
cities; they are preparing children to do farm 
work and the work of the home in the light of 
modern science; they are showing children the 
value of farm life, and of becoming owners of 
well managed farms; they are serving as com- 
munity centres to which the people of the rural 
districts can gather for edification and entertain- 
ment—they are, in short, exercising a wide influ- 
ence in making farm life more efficient and more 
attractive. 

In the cities our best school systems are taking 
care of those who have crowded in from the 
farms and from foreign nations. By organizing 
junior high schools, they are making it possible 
for children to know something of the different 
industries and vocations of life; they are helping 
them to select the vocation for which they are best 
fitted; they are showing this vocation in its broad 
relationships to the social life of man and develop- 
ing a spirit of service; they are teaching ideals of 
craftmanship; they are teaching the dignity of 
labor and respect for the workers in fields other 
than one’s own. In such ways as these they are 
making up for the extreme specialization of labor 
that has come with modern industrial develop- 
ment. 

Moral education is partly given through ideals 
implied in good literature and through the right 
teaching of history and biography, but more 
direct moral training is given on well supervised 
school playgrounds. It is through team play that 
children learn more of honor, courage, persistence 
and co-operation than through any other one 
means. This of course assumes a competent 
playground teacher—and after all, it is the right 
kind of teacher more than anything else, both on 
the playground and in the classroom, that gives 
lasting ideals and moral standards to the children. 

\nd this brings me to the most important part 
of my talk. We cannot get such teachers, we 
cannot equip and man playgrounds, we cannot 
organize efficient junior high schools, we cannot 
establish high grade consolidated rural schools, 
we cannot carry on Americanization and citizen- 
ship training, we cannot, in a word, solve the 
great problems confronting us, in more than a 
pitiably small number of schools, unless the think- 
ing people of America put the whole force of 
their belief in public education into effective ac- 
tion. They must awaken to the fact that the 
schools are no longer mere places to learn reading 
and writing and arithmetic—and they must 
awaken their neighbors to this fact. They must 
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realize actively and vividly that our only hope of 
adequately solving our great national problems is 
through making our children wiser and more 
competent than we ourselves are. We must make 
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If we, as a nation, do awaken to the possibili- 
ties of progress through education, the progress 
we have made in the past will be as nothing to our 
future progress; and our nation and all nations 
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this conviction felt by our lawmakers, until any 
legislator or any governor who denies the schools 
the support they need will find his political career 
abruptly ended. 


will be able to eliminate what is bad in our pres- 
ent order, and to preserve what is good, through 
the progress and development of public educa- 
tion, 





A MODERN VIEWPOINT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


BY ERNEST A. SMITH 


Superintendent, Evanston, Illinois 


From the official head of the Women’s Music 
Clubs of America there has lately sounded a 
startling challenge and prophecy in the state- 
ment that the hope of the nation for universal 
music culture rests upon music in the public 
schools. 

Music education takes account of the native 
stock of each boy and girl. This must be done 
patiently, broadly and scientifically. The sec- 
ond grade is not too young an age to have a 
survey made of the group. The general singing 
ability of each pupil can be noted by the room 
teacher. His standard of mental attainment is 
shown in the school subjects, if the intelligence 
quotient. is not estimated. His sense of rhythm 
is reported upon by the teacher of physical edu- 
cation. The fourth factor in the study of the 
individual is supplied by a questionnaire con- 
cerning musical heredity, home and social en- 
vironment, degree of interest shown in music. As 
a result of this tentative survey, choices are 
made of certain children who are invited to take 
free instruction in piano in the third grade. 

In the classroom of the Evanston, Illinois. 
elementary schools it is discovered that the chil- 
dren have fallen into three groups: the actively 
musical, the passively musical and the negative. 
For the talented the piano is selected as the 
best medium by which the capable child will 
learn tone relationship, A lack of interest and 
failure to progress will bring a discontinuance 
of instruction, The lessons in piano continue 


through the fourth and fifth grades. For the 
two groups of the passively and negatively musi- 
cal, chorus singing and appreciation are pre- 
scribed. Not until after the fifth grade is the 
listening course assigned as the only require- 
ment for the few positively unmusical pupils. 

In addition to the early preliminary survey 
there has been in operation for four years a pro- 
gram of psychological investigation of the native 
musical characteristics of every child in the filth 
grade. First, there are in one classroom the five 
fundamental experiments of listening to a serics 
of records on the victrola. Their purpose is to 
throw light on the problem of the innate capac- 
ity of each child by determining its degree of 
discrimination in pitch, time, intensity, conso- 


nance and musical memory. ‘These tests were 
worked out in the laboratory of the University 
of lowa by Professor Carl Seashores. Their ap- 


plication to the Evanston schools has been made 
by the Department of Education of North- 
western University, under its director, Dr. Elmer 
I. Jones, and Professor Osbourne McConatliy of 
the Northwestern School of Music. These five 
basal experiments measure the average musical 
quotient, 

Not many pupils grade one hundred per cent. 
in their recognition of pitch, time and intensity. 
In consonance, the sensing of the true chords, 
a larger diversity in the feeling for harmony 1s 
revealed. In the test for musical memory it 
often occurs that while the ear is fairly accurate, 
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the voice is not able to reproduce correctly what 


is heard. The Evanston experiment has indi- 
cated that those children who make an average 
grade of seventy-five per cent. belong to the ten- 
tative group of the musically talented. Their 
number runs about twenty per cent. of the en- 
tire fifth grade. 

The significant educational contribution made 
in connection with this Illinois school system 
arises in a third series of tests, where the pu- 
pils visit the Northwestern laboratory to have 
the specific qualities of their musical capacity 
gauged. A dozen and more measurements are 
taken, which reveal the abilities of the child for 
entering vocal or instrumental courses. There 
are sensory and motor tests. One of the ma- 
chines, the tonoscope, was invented by Profes- 
sor Seashores, the others having been devised by 
Director Jones and President Walter Dill Scott 
of Northwestern. For those who are possible 
candidates for the orchestras there are tests for 
left and right hands in rapidity and precision of 
movement, in dexterity and grip. Auditory 
and visual reactions are accurately measured. 
Free and controlled rhythm as interpreted by 
the pupil are graphically recorded to the 
hundredth of a second from an electric tuning 
fork upon a small revolving drum. In the tono- 
scope the vibrations of the child’s voice me- 
chanically raise or lower a flame for each sound 
wave. A revolving card-board disk carries rows 
of punctures upon which the tone is registered. 
As the sound is made, the holes on the disk cor- 
responding to the tone seem to stand still, the 
other dots moving and tending to blur. Thus 
the pupil sees himself sing and the teacher has 
an exact measure of the tone. 

In addition to the musical tests, the intelli- 
gence quotient of each child is also calculated. 
The individual chart having been completed and 
drawn, the supervisor is fully equipped with data 
for his campaign with the homes. Letters are 
sent to the parents, giving the ratings of the 
candidate, which are interpreted from the show- 
ing in motor and sensory reactions, as indicating 
that it would be advisable for John or for Mary 
to take lessons on the violin, the cornet, the 
piano, or other instrument. It is announced 
that free instruction will be given in the schools 
at the hours named and the parents who desire 
to avail themselves of the lessons are asked to 
notify the music department. In Evanston in 
1921-22 thirteen per cent. of the total enrollmeni 
in four grades received free instruction. This 
Was an increase of sixty per cent. over the pre- 
vious year. Two-thirds were pupils in piano. 
Of the remaining one-third, sixty per cent. were 
pupils in violin. 

Have all the embryo artists been discovered? 
The answer is, not with exactitude; but the spcc- 
ial mtisic teaching has been done with inteili- 
gence. Many gratifying incidents in the dis- 
covery of unusual talent and the larger develop- 
ment of obvious musical ability are being regis- 
tered. Scores of children begin to take special 
private lessons, their public school instruction 
having pointed out the field. The various 
school orchestras are built up readily from ambi- 
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tious, coitipetent players. A musical card index 
is kept for each child, giving the record of work 
and appreciation through the seven grades, 

A survey of 1921 estimated that of 2,500 pupils 
from the first to the eighth grades, 565 were tak- 
ing private lessons at a yearly cost to their par- 
ents of $81,370. The outlay for music teaching 
of all pupils is but a small fraction of this figure. 
There is the tradition and the inclination in the 
homes to _ have 
special 
Evanston 


music as a 
study for the children. The 

schools by their program of 
musical tests supply some share of scientific 
guidance as to the aptitudes of these young 
people. It has been a modest effort in co-opera- 
tion in a community that has a sincere devotion 
to the universal art of music and maintains a 
civic association for its development. 

Vocal instruction has received in the schools 
such attention as is appropriate to the voices of 
six to fourteen years of age. The upper grades 
sing yearly in the widely known North Shore 
Musical Festival. There is careful training in 
the fundamentals and the pupils upon promotion 
are ready for the more mature choral work of 
the high school. Musical appreciation begins 
with listening lessons in the second grade and 
a course is outlined for the years following. 
Music memory contests are entered with en- 
thusiasm and have been of signal assistance. 
The aim is to awaken and secure an inner musi- 
cal consciousness, There is the sound educa- 
tional method of having the pupil work out 
something for himself, to be able to hear in- 
wardly, to know melody, rhythm and harmony. 

The instrumental work is of necessity intro- 
ductory, the basal principles being laid. From 
group work, the more talented pass on to special! 
instruction. A musical atmosphere is created. 
The child experiences a joy and gains a confi- 
dence. He knows something of self-apprecia- 
tion. He is being trained in self-expression. 
He is in a way to become productive and: original. 
The aim of musical education in the public 
schools of America must be to produce children 
trained in the broadly cultural and appreciative 
side of the art, using band and orchestral train- 
ing, vocal and instrumental instruction as tools 
for it. This will give the child versatility in the 
art. Our teaching must develop adaptability 
and initiative, the creative faculties. 

No matter how Americans may betray their 
different ancestry by looks, accent, and tempera- 
ment, yet back of these distinguishing marks 
they possess a more or less similar something in 
speech, appearance and thought which stamps 
them as American. An international musical lan- 
guage is an impossibility. We possess our dis- 
tinctive national ideals and feelings. How shall 
they receive adequate musical expression? Not 
through negro spirituals and songs, not through 
Indian music, not through the transplanted folk 
songs of Europe. Music is a creative, not an 
imitative art. From the foundation supplied in 
the public schools by devoted, scientific and ar- 
tistic teaching the generation is arising that will 
create an American music.—Boston Meeting, N, 
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THE CHILD AND THE BOOK 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Last night, a warm clear summer _ evening, | 
took a stroll up a queer little street here in Phila- 
delphia, in an odd tangle of forlorn brick alleys 
that lie off one of the oldest squares in the city. 
In the hush of the after-supper hour, with the 
blue dusk filtering up the channels of streets, and 
a burning fever of color still in the sky far over- 
head, I came upon a quiet, clean narrow byway of 
two-story houses. They were very neat with 
woodwork painted white and tiny white marble 
steps on a little causeway of brick pavement. It 


reteller, but the title of the story in which her 
small mind was swimming was “The Three Other 
Wise Men of Gotham.” I knew there had beep 
three Wise Men of Gotham but these Other 
Three were new to me. 

I was intensely eager to sit down beside her 
and read with her, but I was half afraid some. 
one would come out of the house and think I was 
a kidnaper: and also my cursed shyness inter- 
vened. (I am always at a loss with children, yn. 


less | know them well.) So I went on my way 














a place for walking, 





was quite literally an alley 
no thoroughfare for vehicles, as the space between 
the houses was not over ten feet wide. There 
was something about that tiny street that caught 
at my heart. Its humility and its pathetic cleanli- 
ness, its honest simplicity, the muslin curtains at 
the small windows, still showing the folds of the 
ironing; the box of geraniums at one doorway; 
the little green pump in the middle of the alley 
where some urchins were playing in the overflow 
of water. 

On the doorstep of one of these houses I found 
a little girl reading. She was, I guess, about nine 
years old. All round her, children were playing 
noisy games, but she was bent over her book, 
absorbed and carried away. 

Like any honest bibliophag—or shall I say li- 
brovore—I can never see anyone reading a book 
without a passion to find out, by means foul or 
fair, what it is. So I stopped and said: “Well, 
Sister, what are you reading?” 

“A story,” she said, looking up with a clear, 
natural smile, not in the least frightened or 
abashed. 

“What story?” I said. 

She showed me the book. 
Stories Retold.” I didn’t see 


It was “Fifty Old 
the name of the 





feeling that I was missing a 


with the regretful 
chance to look into the clear spring of a child’s 


mind, and see reflected in that pure mirror the 
enchanting outlines of wonder and delight. 

In the soiled little book she had shown me was 
the label of a Public Library, and I thought that 
nothing could ever repay the people who founded 
and conducted that library for the service they 
were rendering. Here, in this. poor little street, 
lost in the heat and strident clamor of a great 
city, a child had escaped from the cage, into the 
free and windclean open spaces, into fairy- 
land. 

Is there anything on earth more touching than 
a child reading? The innocence and completeness 
with which the child’s spirit is rendered up to the 
book, its utter absorption and forgetfulness, make 
this a sight that always moves me strangely. A 
child does not read to criticise or compare, but 
just in the unsullied joy of finding itself in a new 
world. To see a youngster reading in the slums 
is to me the most subtly heart-searching experience 
I know. And behind every such child is the heart 
and brain of some teacher or librarian that made 
the book possible and put it into his hand. That 
is one thing that librarians do, and it is the great 
est thing I know. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE, superintend- 
ent, Winnetka, Illinois, has attracted unusual at- 
tention by the way in which he has modernized 
the Schools of his Cook County suburban city. 
He has been skilful as an administrator 
and eminently successful in developing high art in 
teaching on the part of all the teachers. The 
Winnetka achievements have won national rep- 
utation for Mr. Washbiifne, and the more one 
studies his schools the greater his success appears. 


EDWARD R. CLARKE, principal of the 
Winthrop, Mass., High School, has proved him- 
self a real friend to the young people who are 
leaving his school to battle with life’s uncertain 
problems. He placed in good jobs fifty-four 
pupils out of a class of 137. Early in April he di- 
rected letters to more than 800 concerns in Boston, 
setting forth the qualifications of his graduates 
under the caption, “Obtain Competent Office Help.” 
In consequence of his efforts his pupils walked 
from school into good paying jobs. 


L. E. YORK, superintendent, Massillon, Ohio, 
has seen the schools of the city increase re- 
markably in high school enrollment and in edu- 
cational progress. Personally he is keenly pro- 
fessional. Each summer he is on the faculty of 
the State Teachers’ College at Keat and his work 
in the History of Education is popular because of 
the content and presentation. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Institute for Public 
Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, 
has made a remarkable success of the Exhibit of 
School Books and School Work. There has 
never been anything to compare with the suc- 
cess of this service to school people. Practically 
all of the thousands of students at Teachers Col- 
lege and the University of New York have 
availed themselves of the opportunities he offers. 

STURGIS BROWN DAVIS, Professor of Ad- 
ministration, University of Pittsburgh, has had 
great success, especially in the summer session. 
He had the largest class specializing in Adminis- 
tration that we have seen this season, and the 
students were real superintendents and members 
of Boards of Education. 

G. H. REAVIS, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh University, has been promoted 
to Dean of the University. The year’s service 
with the summer session’s size and quality of 
students justify this advance. 

HETTIE M. ANTHONY, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy in the Maryville, Missouri, State Teachers’ 
College, is an ardent champion of modern socio- 
logical and economic public service. Incidentaliy 
Miss Anthony is the creator of a Domestic Sci- 
ence desk which promises to modify the equip- 
ment of high school and normal school labora- 
tories. 


C. M. PARMENTER, Ph. D., principal of 
Manual Arts High School, Boston, is in fact as 
well as in years of service, the dean of the teach- 
ing force of the city. He has made his school 
to secondary education what the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology is in university circles, 
but more than all else Dr. Parmenter has done 
more than any other man in the city to promote 
professionalism. He has been the leader nomi- 
nally because of the presidency of most respon- 
sible associations, but more than that he has been 
the leader because of the skill with which he 
handles the public, the press, as well as the prin- 
cipals. 

HUBERT C. EICHER, chief of the Bureau 
of School Buildings, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, deserves 
high appreciation. To his department are 
submitted for examination and approval all 
plans and specifications for new or recon- 
structed school buildings. Plans for new 
equipment or the replacement of old must also 
be approved by him. He and his staff have been 
personally responsible this year for the exami- 
nation and approval of a public school building 
program alone involving $20,000,000. Besides 
this, Mr. Eicher has directed a number of city 
school surveys: one of which he has just com- 
pleted involves a program calling for an expend- 
iture of $84,000,000. Surveys and _ inspections 
play a large part in the work of his Bureau. 
rhe service Mr. Eicher and his Bureau are ren- 
dering the School Boards of Pennsylvania is 
invaluable. Since 1919 the work of the Bureau 
has increased 400 per cent. Mr. Eicher’s slogan 
is: “Every boy and girl of school age housed in 
the best school plant available for the least 
money; maximum efficiency—minimum _ ex- 
pense.” 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, after nearly 
two years in Canada, is with his daughters in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ANGELO PATRI, New York City principal 
is the only elementary school master who has 
ever written daily messages to the Syndicate 
Press on educational topics for a series of years. 
It is a matter of joy as well as pride that the 
Journal of Education and its editor were among 
the early appreciative boosters of Patri. Our 
most hopeful visions have been far more than 
realized. Mr. Patri has made good extravagantly 
with pen as well as in service. 

R. M. HIMELICK, former superintendent at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, now resident at Fairmont, 
West Virginia, is doing institute work in the 
state. Aft.r professional work in the State Nor- 
mal Scho! at River Falls, Wisconsin, and the 
Teachers’ College of Cleveland, in addition to the 
superintendency in Indiana, he cannot entirely 
cut loose even for success in business. 


W. H. DOOLEY, principal of the New York 
City Textile High School, has created an institu- 
tion that puts a single industry on a scholastic 
basis which challenges admiration. While the 
school is primarily technical Mr. Dooley is mak- 
ing it contribute a culture element in the life and 
thought of the students, 
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MEN OF TODAY 


f EDGAR ALBERT GUEST 
BY JANE A. STEWART 
“Where’s mamma? Where's mamma?” The 
querist was an adult man—but “only a kid.” 


Closing your eyes you would think the speaker 
was an eager boy just home from school looking 
for his dear mother. 

It was Edgar Guest reciting one of his poems 
with inimitable zest and expression; and with ail 
the vehemence of youth. You realize as you lis- 
ten that “Eddie” Guest (as he has frankly said) 
thinks of himself “only as a boy” and that “the 
only change from boyhood consists in wearing 
trousers and shaving every day.” 

He was only a ten-year-old boy back in 1891, 
when he made that first great journey of his life 
—from Birmingham, England, his birthplace, to 
Detroit, Michigan, his new home in a new world. 
Somehow that voyage made a great change in 
him. He was just as much a boy, but a different 
boy. There was manliness in his youthfulness 
after that. He had ripened under the new exper- 
ience. His outlook was bigger. 

His father said it would be. That was when 
they were getting ready to leave the dear English 
home because of business depression there. 

“America is the greatest country on earth,” 
said Mr. Guest. “We are going there to give our 
children a chance.” 

“Eddie” attended the grammar 
school in Detroit. At fourteen he became con- 
nected with the Detroit Free Press. His knack 
of producing rhymes struck the right vein. His 
simple, humorous, and natural verses reflect the 
youthful spirit and the deep feelings of the writer. 

“You must be a very old man, you seem to have 
seen so much and to know so many things,” 
correspondent once wrote to him. 

Mr. Guest is just a little past the fortieth mile- 
stone; but he looks much younger. He is a 
breezy and lively little man. His slender frame 
seems scarcely stout enough for the large, well- 
developed head set on the slim neck. 
arch, bird-like way of turning his shining eyes 


and the high 


a 


and tilting his head, as he talks or reads. 
is a good crop of dark hair above the high, broad 


forehead. 
smile. 
ily. 
“The folks at our house are much like the folks 
at your house,” he declares. 


He has a generous mouth and a ready 
He was married in 1906, and has a fam- 


his in- 
spiration as everybody knows who reads his verses, 
And everything he sees and hears and thinks finds 
expression in the lilting flowing verses of Edgar 
Guest. 

Riding on the Detroit trolley one day, he saw a 
man wiping his feet on the doormat at his front 
door before entering his home. 
a rhyme—and then he stopped. 

“Am I sure that the frivolous way is the way I 
ought to do it?” he asked himself. And “He 
wiped his feet on the doormat” took a meaning and 
form that has made it one . of his most helpful 
poems. 

It is not a far cry from humor to pathos, and 
most poets or humorists are also preachers. There 
is many a sermon and apt exhortation hid in the 
lines of Edgar Guest. 

Perhaps this quality was sown in youth whet he 
absorbed the fine teachings of his good parents. 
Few men have paid such a tribute to a father as 
has he. “What I Owe my Father” is a prose 
classic. “People to whom we owe the most never 
remind us of our debts,” he says. “My father 
kept no ledger in his dealings with me. J didn’t 
understand the kind of business my father was 
conducting.” Guest’s father was his comrade in 
boyhood. He saw with him all that was good to 
He taught him that there is no great loss in 
the loss of material things. He showed him why 
some men are good and some are bad, and what 
drink does to a man. He helped his thoughtful 
boy to a realization of the value of time and to the 
highest spiritual ideals. 

Edgar Guest voices this characteristically :— 

“*Eddie,’ we handed you a breadth of time to 
spend on the earth, what did you do with it? Is 
anybody there any better off because you had that 
time, or did you spend all of it on yourself?” 


They are 


He started to pen 


see. 


And then he declares, quoting one of his own 
He has an poems :— 
“I'd like to think when life is done 
There That I had paid with something fine 
My debt to God for life divine.” 
ee ean 





THE EASIEST THING 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


It’s hard, sometimes hard to keep plugging along 
When the game isn’t going your way; 
There are times, without doubt, when your hope flickers 
out, 
And you think it is useless to play; 
But just keep in mind that the battle’s not lost 
Until all of the fighting is through, 
Make a contest of it, do not lie down and quit, 
For quitting’s so easy to do. 


The way of a man in all struggles of life 
Is to play to the end of the string; 

He may feel that defeat he is shortly to meet 
But he'll fight till the last bell shall ring; 


The cowards and quitters drop out of the fray 
Ere ever the finish is due, 

They haven’t the heart to go through with their parts 
And quitting’s so easy to do. 


It’s easy to flinch and it’s easy to whine 
When foes that are stronger assail; 

When your pathway is barred and the going is hard, 
That’s the time it is easy to fail; 

But while you’ve a chance don’t give way to despair, 
To yourself and your purpose stay true, 

Make a battle of it, do not lie down and quit 
That’s the easiest thing you can do. 
Copyright, 1920, by Edgar A. Guest. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Reilly & Lee Co., publishers. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


BY JOHN 


United States Commissioner of 


In the brief space at my command I can give 
only a very brief account of the activities of 
this bureau: it wou!ld take a volume to give a 
full record of the work that we have accom- 
plished and the manner in which it has been 
done. 

Naturally our work is divided into several 
departments. 

RURAL SCHOOL DIVISION. 

Ihe work of the rural school division has been 
carried on in three ways: first, field work; sec- 
ond, research and investigation; third, the dis- 
semination cf information through bulletins, 
leaflets, circulars and general correspondence. 
Perhaps the most novel feature of policy in the 
rural division is the plan of directly stimulat- 
ing progress in rural education by supplying 
rural superintendents and supervisors with 
knowledge of the latest and most superior prac- 
tices, and with practical and definite sugges- 
tions. While inaugurating this policy of get- 
ing fresh information to those working in rural 
education, we have not abandoned the publica- 
tion of bulletins. 

In the field, members of the rural division 
have visited twenty-two states for the purpose 
of investigating school conditions, holding and 
attending conferences on rural education, and 
addressing educational gatherings. Approxi- 
mately seventy addresses were made; one edu- 
cational survey of the rural schools of an en- 
tire state and survey of a county 
made by members of the staff. During the year 
twenty-four sets of slides have been prepared 
and distributed among school officials, on con- 
solidation, transportation, rural and 
grounds, and rural school activities. 

DIVISION OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

In general, the departments of the work in 
this division are similar to those in the divi- 
sion of rural schools; namely, field work, re- 
search and investigation, and dissemination of 
information. 


one were 


schools 


lhe most important phase of the field work 
of this division is the surveys made of city 
school systems. During the year eight of these 


surveys have been made. Among the most im- 


portant of the conferences held were the one 
on the work-study-play plan at Chicago, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence ; the conference in co-operation 
with the League of Women Voters at Balti- 
more; and the conference on kindergarten ed- 
ucation at Honolulu, 


Members of the Division 
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of City School Systems delivered sixty-seven 
addresses at educational gatherings. 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

lhe work of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion is of three types, similar in character to 
these already named. During the year this divi- 
sion has prepared bulletins or manuscripts on 
many subjects, and in its field work has made 
surveys of thirty-one institutions. 

SERVICE DIVISION. 

The organization of the technical staff in- 
cludes, in addition to the rural 
schools, city schools and higher education, a 
number of miscellaneous specialists in divisions 
that serve definitely more than one of these 
fields. The Service Division includes specialists 
in health education, industrial education, home 
economics, commercial education, educational 
legisiation, and foreign education. 

The specialists in industrial education have 
conducted five conferences with a large attend- 
ance; the specialists in home economics, ten 
conferences; the specialists in commercial ed- 
ucation, ten conferences. The specialist in ed- 
ucaticnai legislation has issued a series of leg- 
islative circulars, listing the more important 
laws by title and state, The foreign section is 
called upon frequently for information 
coucerning American schools and data concern- 
ing their organization, revenues, 
NON-TECHNICAL DIVISIONS OF THE BUREAU, 

hese include the statistical division, the edi- 
torial the library division, and the 
Alaska division. The Alaska division deserves 
The work of this division falls 
school service, medi- 


divisions of 


very 


etc. 


division, 


special mention. 
into three general types: 
cal service, and reindeer service. At the pres- 
ent time there are 27,500 natives in Alaska, 
scattered over_an-area of thousands of 
miles. In Seventy-one villages the Bureau ‘has 
established with 145 teachers and an 
enrollment of about 4,000 pupils. Each school 
is a social centre. Many of the schools contain 
in addition to recitation rooms, industrial shops, 
baths, 
service the 


many 


sche Tt ls 


kitchens, laundries, and teachers’ 


ters. In its 
tains five hospitals in important centres of na- 


quar- 
medical Bureau main- 
tive population, and employs nine physicians 
and fourteen nurses. The reindeer industry be- 
gan in 1892 with the importation of 171 reindeer 
from Siberia. There are at present in Alaska 
more than 200,000 reindeer, two-thirds of which 
are owned by natives. 

lhe library of the Bureau is the largest edu- 
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cational and pedagogical library in the United 
States. The library renders assistance not only 
to the staff of the Bureau, but to many others. 
Perhaps its bibliographies are the most im- 
portant assistance which it gives to the edu- 
cational world outside of the Bureau. 

The statistical division gets out annually 
statistical bulletins covering the varied fields of 
education. During the past year a special study 
was made of high school teachers’ salaries. At 
the present time a special study is being made 
of forcign language instruction in high schools. 
Among other activities of the Bureau, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing classification, may be 
mentioned our surveys. Since its inception this 
Bureau has conducted 155 surveys, including 
nine state public school systems. During the 
past vear it has conducted forty-three surveys. 

The diversity and character of the work cf 
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the Bureau are well illustrated in a résumé of 
the work of the commissioner compiled by his 
secretary. The commissioner of education tray- 
eled 75,000 miles during the past year. He 
spent 196 days in the field and 157 days in the 
Bureau. He wrote and published twenty-two 
articles. He had 600 conferences in his oftice 
in Washington. He made 244 addresses before 
audiences aggregating 120,000. He conducted 
six national conferences, and addressed twenty 
national associations and four regional confer- 
ences. He olficially visited twenty-seven state 
educational departments, and addressed twenty- 
five state educational associations. He addressed 
twenty-six institutions of higher education, 
twenty-live business men's associations, and a 
large number of occasional audiences. The 
Bureau of Education is a busy place.—At N, E. 
A., Boston, 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Superintendent Henry C. Johnson of San 
Diego has just issued a concise little pamphlet 
giving a clear statement of the information and 
program of the junior high schools of that city. 
It is the result of a careful study of the purposes 
and programs of such schools all over the coun- 
try. In its essence, the junior high school is a 
device of democracy whereby nurture may co- 
operate with nature to secure the best results 
possible for each individual adolescent as well 
as for society at large. To this end, an indus- 
trial program will be provided for those students 
who need short, intensive courses of training be- 
fore entering industry. 

It is planned to use the three new schools for 
social centres, and arrangements have been made 
to give courses in shop work, Americanization 
and other subjects to adults of the neighbor- 
hoods in the evening. 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

The annual report of James E. West, chief 
scout executive, should be on the desk of every 
teacher of boys in the country. It is a complete 
encyclopedia of the best methods of dealing with 
the American boy. For anyone unfamiliar with 
the splendid work the organization is doing, a 
word as to its aims is not out of place. 

The “Boy Scout” idea is a movement rathe1 
than an organization. It aims rather to sup- 
plement existing organizations such as_ the 
home, church and school by engaging the boys’ 
leisure energies in outdoor games and activities 
of cultural and practical value. Scouting is thie 
process of making real men out of real boys by a 
real program that works. Prevention is recog- 
nized as better and less expensive than cure, The 
Boy Scout movement takes the boy at the be- 
wildering adolescent period and diverts his 
thoughts therefrom to wholesome and worth- 


while activities. In this manner, its character- 
building movement has done much in numerous 
cities to diminish the problem of juvenile de- 
It also has accomplished much in 
counteracting the relaxation of moral fibre 
caused by the war. Lastly, “Scoutcraft” is 
proving of great practical value in all the handh- 


linquency. 


craits. 
THE PHYSICAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN (Univer 
sity of Iowa Bulletin) 

In a new 400-page book entitled “The Physical 
Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity,’ 
Dr. B. T. Baldwin, director of the Iowa Child 
Research Station, has just published the most 
authentic source book in his field. In addition 
to giving a survey of the subject, the volume 1s 
primarily a series of experimental investigations 
based on years of first hand accumulated scien- 
tific data on the problems of the physical 
erowth and development of children especially 
as related to school progress and the entrance 
of children into industry. 

Some very significant conclusions are gleaned 
from the writer’s investigations. The height 
of children doubles during the first six years and 
the weight increases four times. The boys and 
girls of Iowa are above the average in height. 
As a rule, tall children reach the age of adoles- 
cence earlier than do short ones. Tall children 
at any age remain relatively tall under normal 
conditions. Growth in height is so uniform that 
one can prophesy with a relatively high degree 
of accuracy how tall a child will be at subse- 
quent years. 

The difference in growth between boys and 
girls is very marked, girls maturing much more 
rapidly than boys, 

Physiological age has a direct bearing on 
physical training and direeted play. Children 
naturally play with boys and girls of their own 
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physiological age and their games also depend 
upon the stage of physiologicai maturity. They 
can also do different kinds of schooi work bet- 
ter at certain ages. Child labor legislation 
should take this physivicyicil development into 
consideration. 

MAJOR PROJECTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

(Bureau of Education) 

Florence C. Fox, specialist in educational sys- 
tems of the Federal Bureau of Education, has 
just issued a pamphlet which presents this 
method of teaching thoroughly and most practi- 
cally. Its cost (ten cents) places it within the 
reach of every teacher and gives quite as com- 
prehensive a view of the subject as many far 
more expensive books. 

The definition of a “major project” is fine. “A 
major project” is a unit of study around which 
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the work of the school shall centre for a give 
length of time and shall include all the activi- 
ties of the school during that period. Such a 
study creates a demand for the use of reading, 
writing, language and number, and presents 
many opportunities for the use of drawing, 
modeling, making and sand-table building. 

The minor project deals with some lesser 
question that may grow out of the major project 
or which may be suggested in the assignment 
of the daily recitation. It is more individual 
in character than the major project and often is 
little more than a related problem in a subject 
of study. 

The first chapter of the pamphlet treats of the 
organization of subject matter, and the second 
gives a series of projects in civics, history, lit- 
erature and other subjects. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


WORLD EDUCATION. 
BY W. SCOTT 
Paris 

The action of the representatives of the League of Na- 
tions at the recent meeting in Geneva in appointing a 
large commission to promote international effort for higher 
education the world over is a notable event, Their action 
proposes more co-operation among international educa- 
tional bodies, more exchange of professors and students 
and co-operative scientific research. 

A movement in the United States also for international 
co-operation in the extension of education to all nations 
has a world-wide appeal. It proposes the removal of illit- 
eracy, instruction in science and mechanics applied to the 
labor and health of the world, and moral or civic instruc- 
tion to make good national citizens with enlightened views 
on world issues. A bill, called the Keyes-Gillett bill, is 
now before Congress embodying this idea. 

It is the conviction among leading nations that ignor- 
ance in any nation is a peril to the nation itself and a 
menace to all nations, that widely diffused popular intelli- 
gence is necessary for the safety, order, liberty and prog- 
ress of society. 

One of the facts brought out in the discussion is the 
percentage of illiteracy before the war. The United 
States had 11 per cent.; Mexico, 60; Austro-Hungary, 26; 
France, 4.90; Sweden, 0.11; Switzerland, 0.30; Russia, 
61; Spain, 68; Egypt, 94. In some countries no statistics 
are available. It thus appears that illiteracy has almost 
vanished in some countries while in others it is very 
dense, and in still others a great unknown quantity. 

The overgrowth of cities the world over, the undue con- 
trol of public education by the city mind, the diminishing 
food supply in relation to population, the need of improved 
use of land, more food and raw materials, a better relation 
between city and country, advanced and backward nations 
and races, and other issues involving just, humane and pro- 
gressive government, the world’s peace and an improved 
social order are closely related to the widest possible 
diffusion of right education which is fundamental to 
Civilization. 

sipliidabeninines 

Oxford will send a debating team to tour American 
universities and colleges this fall. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed for debates with New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia and Bates. 

College debating in England and America is conducted 
on different lines, and the team that conforms to the sys- 
tem in use in England is almost sure to win. Procedure in 


English college debates follows closely the parliamentary 
usage of the House of Commons. A president is selected, 
the opposing debaters take their places in boxes on either 
side of a table, and speak only to the Chair, which has 
submitted the question. After arguments the audience 
files out through two doors marked “Yes” and “No.” 
—_——Q—— 
GIFTS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Gifts to Harvard University of $25,000 or more total 
nearly $5,000,000, 
Joseph R. DeLamar for the Medical School... $794,987 
Mrs. Henry Draper for the Astronomical 


OCpeeutety gs eb etd wc onde bed ehaeene : 97,250 
The Rockefeller Foundation for the School of 

Fable: BRR % ooahel ccc cacchackeeacees 1,231,784 
The General Education Board for a department 

in the Medical Semi coos cscs ccc ksesences 26,250 
The General Education Board for the School 

ee ee Se a ere na 240,000 
Will of Mrs. James G. Freeman ............ 278,973 
Well of Miss Juin Egg) ..t8c2ies..2 Gis 57,649 
Will of Mr. Samuel Crocker Lawrence for 

ecwlarthig’: > actinic silks 50,000 


Mr. George F. Baker for a Professorship of 


Beomowes: 6°! vind chagdswale's Wie eee ads . 90,000 
Anonymous Donor (unrestricted) ............ 50,000 
Anonymous Donor (unrestricted) ............ 28,574 
Will of Dr. William G. Farlow .............. 25,000 
Will of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for the Semitic 

Mitisew: = - .s0ds Seen dcd se oeeinesesen eee ; 25,090 
Mr. William Zeigler for the School of Busi- 

ness) Adnsimstestion):. «..5 gastssvs Haka vans 25,000 
Mr. Max Epstein for a Loan Fund in the Law 

ScwOOR« . ecswecloss Revdedtitus les stuees 25,000 
Aggregate of other gifts less than $25,000.... 528,202 


Payment of subscriptions to the Endowment 
Fad... nics cabdleeians educa aera 1, 


9 
Class of 1897, 25th anniversary gift .......... 100,006 
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$4,926,005, 
a 
BOBBED HAIR. 
[From the Chicago Tribune.] 

School authorities in various parts of these states are 
for prohibition of bobbed hair. It would be interesting 
to know the grounds of objection. That would throw 
some light on what we call education. 

Is the objection moralistic or based on a standard of 
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taste or deportment? If it is moralistic, what is the 
moral consequence of bobbing the hair? Does it disclose 
any part of the anatomy that ought to be concealed? Does 
it incite evil thoughts or passion? If the objection is 
from the viewpoint of deportment, and cutting the hair 
leads to giddiness of conduct, the supreme court ought to 
be barred from the barber. As for taste, what is the 
authority of school boards in this wide field? Our obser- 
vation of school trustees, by and large, has not impressed 
us with their fitness to make esthetic statutes. 

In the absence of a statement from these official pro- 
testants, it is our guess that the objection to bobbed hair 
is moralistic. Young ladies who bob their hair undoubt- 
edly do it with due regard for the duty of the sex to 
make themselves as easy to look upon as possible, and 
their judgment may be relied upon in most cases. But 
to be fair is to be tempting, and this our alarmed mor- 
alists must resist on behalf of that weak masculine for 
whom more and more beneficent laws are being contrived. 
It is not, therefore, that bobbed hair is an offence against 
taste, but that it is a new device of Eve to entangie the 
young man’s fancy and distract his thoughts from grave 
instruction, 

But the prohibition of bobbed hair is a mere beginning. 
We look forward to other regulations in the field of pro- 
tective coloration, etc. For example, red hair, which is 
the adornment of all heroines in contemporary romance, 
should be prohibited. For the stronger sex the school 
boards seem to have no fears, yet it might be advisable to 
make assurance doubly sure by checking license in cuffed 
trousers, striped socks and neckwear of inflammatory 
tendency. If the world is to be made safe for our boys, 
let us not forget the perils besetting the flapper. 

la Pa 

The city clerk of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., says that 
“Wilkes-Barre” should always be spelled with a capital 
“B” and the use of a hyphen, as the city was named for 
Colonel John Wilkes and Colonel Isaac Barre. 

Riecaiibnaienx. 
GASHMU REDIVIVUS. 

Dr. Gashmu of the School of Pedagogy is very much 
in evidence these days. And he tells us that practicall: 
our whole system of education is absurdly unscientific, 
unpedagogical, un-several-other-things. The wonder is 
that, by such unskillful methods as we have employed, the 
young idea has ever learned to shoot at all. Of course, we 
must keep up with the advance of pedagogical science, so 
out of the window go lots of things that we thought we 
knew by experience to be wise and helpful, and in at the 
door come lots of other things of the value and effective- 
ness of which we know nothing, and which we accept 
simply because they bear the Gashmu stencil on them. 
No small part of the unsettled conditions in the educational 
world—conditions that probably no thoughtful observer 
will dispute—is due to our endeavors to keep up with the 
last Gashmu who has put his imprimatur on some new 
pedagogical propaganda—New York 
Examiner. 


Watchman and 


—o—— 

Nebraska has conducted a successful series of foreman 
training conferences. During the year 300 foremen have 
been in attendance at these conferences. Executive train- 
ing courses have been developed as an outgrowth of the 
foreman training work. 

———— 


WHY NOT WIN A PRIZE? 


Good English is said to consist of something to say and 
the right way to say it. As a corollary, we may infer 
that the best English consists of the best things to say and 
the best way of saying them. And there are rewards for 
writing the best books, as the following prizes recently 
awarded abundantly prove :— 
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$2,000 to James Tousley Adams for “The Founding of 
New England.” 

$1,000 to Hamlin Garland for “A Daughter of The 
Middle Border.” 

$1,000 to Booth Tarkington for “Alice Adams.” 

$1,000 to Eugene O'Neill for “Anna Christie.” 

$1,000 to Edwin Arlington Robinson for his collected 
poems. 

$1,000 to Kirk L. Sampson for his account of the 
ceremonies connected with the dedication of the mony. 
ment to the Unknown Soldier. 

$500 to Frank M. O’Brien for the best editorial of the 
year. 


——— 
THIRTY CITIES SHOWING HIGHEST PER 
CAPITA FIRE LOSS IN 1921. 
ee Geeteeee SM. cca nveccewns<owen $51.99 
CN RE eS icra «5.0.4 sk ecmtbeasena diss Gaile ene 33.46 
UE REESE, 6 i.e at xs chun CRS Cae bee kaos 25.95 
MN a5 8 ks cp eamaun combeaw ase . 24.35 
cats. ct awa sedan caeees 23.93 
I os 5 oss alee ba dea ededa we 23.42 
CS Oe MR fo cn casa cach whw ages . 22.25 
ES Doss as sien ste se Kean gneay 20.79 
A ey a ee ee eee rere 14.10 
IE UR. is conc c swe ves heaebusbaswoes 13.91 
REET WNL) Te Sk tn odicus<csestanwanees 12.45 
De er Me Si i ade oa dec ven saa 11.07 
pe eR Re ar ee ee 10.84 
Sg css gia adnan a does Benen ete 10.77 
AE | SOM a kc oo crs k esa eeieneevatee 10.70 
I WO so ign ncade ass eee eSesees 10.17 
Re TICE, LEE) a i Sced ene evasnbnn'es ocbeee 9.88 
Dre, WE. oacescscct rrr Pere 8.93 
Ce oe. oda we easice'es bs 8.52 
ee © Sow xk sense ches aie es ocss/ ee 
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PN, Ni 6 ch ccceunswcasecaceses ‘ee sae 
DMS. Soh alee c% de hasann d4sps'ees 8.01 
ae eee ee ere a 7.25 
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PO ME oo ind ode cose sees esas 0% 7.72 
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A CALL TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


The cause that wins the heart of womanhood will tri- 
umph. The victory for prohibition was won by women. 
The war may have brought the opportune moment to press 
the campaign, but steadily the phalanxes had multiplied, 
steadily the forces had drawn together under the patient, 
untiring determination of an ever-increasing host of 
women whose immortal leader was Frances E. Willard. 
Few of us believe that Congress wanted the eighteenth 
amendment, but Congress felt the pressure from be- 
hind and dared not resist it. 

Women have been, in far greater numbers than men, 
the friends of the cause we represent. Quicker to hear 
the cry of suffering, quicker to answer to the appeal of the 
wronged and oppressed than men, they have given time 
and money and service to sustain and advance our cause. 
Now that they have the right at the polls to declare their 
voice and to determine legislation, have we not the right 
to expect that laws may be obtained for the better treat- 
ment and protection of those millions of animals about us 


whose lot has been for unnumbered generations so often 
made bitter by man’s thoughtlessness and inhumanity? 
In the struggle against the cruelties which make the trans- 
portation and slaughter of our food animals so full of 
needless pain, shall we call to them in vain for help?— 
From Our Dumb Animals. 
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OHIO, PAST AND PRESENT. 

[{“History and Geography of Ohio.” By William M. 
Gregory, Cleveland School of Education, and William 
B. Guitteau, Toledo. Boston, New York, Chicago, Co- 
jlumbus: Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated.] 

More and more apparent is it that every state 
has 2 history and geography worthy a place in 
the schools of the state and in all libraries. 
Whatever may be thought of other states it is 
certainly true of Ohio, and authors and pub- 
lishers have made the most of the wealth of ma- 
terial which Ohio furnishes. 

Fortunately Americanized Ohio is young 
enough for all necessary material for a complete 
history to be written with all its romance and 
adventure. No other state beyond the Alle- 
ghanies has given America six Presidents by 
residence and two more—Ulysses S. Grant and 
Benjamin Harrison—by birth; three world fam- 
ous Generals, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan; 
famcus inventors like Thomas A. Edison and 
Orville Wright; famous journalists like Murat 
Halstead, Whitelaw Reid, “Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
Albert Shaw and Brand Whitlock; famous 
writers like William Dean Howells, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Albion W. 
Tourgee, Henry Howe, Washington Gladden, 
Frances E. Willard, Alfred Henry Lewis, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Sarah Knowles Bolton, “Su- 
san Coolidge,” Zane Grey, James Ford Rhodes, 
H. H. Bancroft. 

The authors are particularly satisfactory in 
their exploitation of the agricultural and indus- 
trial interests in which they make Ohio shine ia 
stery as they do in fact. 





* + eo. 
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THE WORLD WAR 
[“Young People’s History of the World War.” By 
Louis P. Benezet. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated.] 





One of the best things about Benezet’s “Young 
People’s History of the World War” is the fact 
that it is written by one of the most successful 
school superintendents in the United States 
now or ever. 

We have no right to expect a skillful admin- 
istrator to be a scientific or artistic author. An 
administrator has a mission than which none is 
greater. He need not have a message. Few 
administrators with a mission have a message. 

Mr. Benezet’s great message is clearly his side 
line activity. He makes it a mission. He has 
written this “Young People’s History of the 
Wor'd War” because no one else had written a 
book which he, as a devoted and brilliant city 
superintendent, wanted his pupils to study. 

Every paragraph in this book is vibrant with 
Benezet’s aspiration to so portray the personali- 
ties and the functioning of the victorious armies 
as to make the story a crusade to make future 
wars improbable. 

Others have viewed the World War as a pro- 
motion of certain international principles, and 
others as propaganda of various pet theories, but 
Benezet has written a book with a higher motive 
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than the promotion of any philosophy of peace 
or war, with a nobler aim than to propagate any 
temporary expedient in social, economic or civic 
affairs, national or international. 

The keen thinking and supreme poise which 
make the schools of Evansville, Indiana, equal to 
any we have seen make Benezet’s “Young Peo- 
ple’s History of the World War” in a class by 
itself in the selection of material and _ in its 
focus of interest for students. 


a & a 
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HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
[“Principles of Human Geography.” By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, Yale University, and Sumner W. Cushing, Salem, 
Mass., State Teachers College. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc.] 





Children today cannot appreciate the priv- 
ilege, the luxury of being in school when the 
study of geography is a human study. It seems 
like a far crv to the day when geography was 
“a study of the earth’s surface.” Then it was 
“physical,” then “political,” then “commercial,” 
then “industrial,” and the wonder is that it was 
not always “human,” for human it always was 
whether it was physical, political, commercial 
or industrial. 

Oi all school subjects none lends itself so 
readily and so completely to such discerning 
thought as does geography. It is impossible to 
study geography under modern guidance with- 
out doing a lot of thinking. It avoids the temp- 
tations of historic study. It has the exactness 
of mathematics, the vitality of economics and the 
inspiration of science. 

Huntington and Cushing in “Principles of 
Human Geography” make no attempt to write 
down to children or soar in the realm of phil- 
osophy but clearly and forcefully direct the 
thinking of students to human functioning ac- 
cording to social, civic, domestic, industrial and 
commercial influence of country and city, in- 
heritance and tradition, soil and climate, inven- 
tion and education. 

John Wiley & Sons have always had the fore- 
sight to find master minds and never more than 
in brineing together a Yale professor and a 


State Teachers College teacher under the guid- 


ance of their masterful editorial directors. 


—_—~ 


SCHOOL HISTORIES 

The New York City Committee on School His- 
tories reports that none are alarmingly pro- 
British, but the committee says that it is unwise 
to have school histories emphasize the weak- 
nesses of leading characters in American his- 
tory. They object to having Thomas Jefferson, 
two terms President of the United States and 
in many wavs a most useful leader in Ameri- 
can affairs, characterized as “a demagogue, a 
liar and an atheist.” John Hancock, prominent 
patriot, is characterized as “a smuggler.” 

The committee finds no evidence that any 
school history was influenced by propaganda, or 
that any writer of a school history was unpatri- 
otic. 
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SIXTEEN PROB LEMS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty years better than 
any one else has known them 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 
VISIONARY ADMINISTRATION 
UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION 
SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 

THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 

THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATIOM 
PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION 
PROBLEMS OF TAXATION 

PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 
DOMINATING VERSUS DOMINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION 
PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION 

CITY ADMINISTRATION 

STATE AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board Member these 16 numbers 
of this magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘THE SILENT READERS. A series of six books 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, & By William D. Lewis and Albert Lindsay 
Rowland. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. 
“The Silent Readers” of Lewis and Rowland with the 

“Teachers Manual” deal skilfully with one of the vital 

problems of the day, one of the fundamental needs of any 

consideration of the new education. There is no phase 
of educational progress that can function unless every stu- 
dent can read effectively by himself. 

The only absolute test of success in the learning of any 
subject as a result of teaching is the mastery of the art 
of reading anything and everything pertaining to that sub- 
ject thereafter. ; 

Successful silent reading is needed in every subject in 
school and in every phase of life’s activities in after-school 
days. One cannot be a success in any industrial, commer- 
cial or civic life who cannot read intelligently himself. 

There is probably no equal amount of waste time by 
Americans equal to that lost by reading ineffectively, an1 
the waste is mostly with the so-called better class of per- 
sons, the business and professional men and women, the 
educated people. 

The one thing which the schools claim to do, the one 
thing to which much time is given from the first to the 
eighth, twelfth or sixteenth year is reading. There is no 
excuse for anyone who leaves school above the fifth grade 
to be without ability to learn whatever he needs to learn 
from the printed page. In the first three years in school 
children should learn to read and thereafter they should 
read to learn. It should be as natural for one who has 
completed the fifth grade to read anything which it is im- 
portant for him to read as it is for him to walk or talk 
without appreciable effort. 

The teaching of effective silent reading is one of the 
fine arts. The first attainment is to have a reader think 
definitely what he is after as he reads a given article or 
book. The school is liable to omit the art of thinking 
about what one reads. 

The editor of a Sunday paper that has ninety-six pages 
or more every Sunday, when asked why he did not have a 
certain kind of article said: “Our constituency would not 
read it. I have a constant fear that we will get something 
in the paper that no one will read.” 

He does not expect everyone to read everything, nor 
anyone to read much, but some people must desire and ex- 
pect to find everything in the paper. 

A devout Baptist deacon had a seeond-hand Ford that 
he had been trying in vain for several weeks to sell. Whea 
advised to advertise it in a ninety-six page Sunday paper 
he laughed at the idea of anyone’s finding it in that mass 
of advertising, but he put in the smallest possible “ad.” 
Before he was out of bed Sunday morning the telephone 
rang, and a man wanted to make sure that he would have 
the first claim on the sale. More than seventy persons 
wanted to buy that machine, and the deacon missed the 
communion service attending to would-be buyers. 

The science of silent reading is to create a genuine pas- 
sion to get something out of the reading of something. 

Whoever criticises a daily paper because it has some- 
thing he does not want is very much of a fool. 

To try to have students try to read everything for speed, 
or everything with great ease, or every word of every- 
thing is pedagogically idiotic. 

That which challenges our admiration in “The Silent 
Readers” of Lewis and Rowland is the discrimination in 
every grade as to what to have individual students attain 
by way of ability to get something wanted individually 
out of something that he reads. From beginning to end 
“The Silent Readers” show a mastery of the science of 
silent reading, and the art of securing achievement for 
every student in his silent reading. 





FAMOUS STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. For 
Junior High School Reading. Selected and edited by 
Norma Helen Denting and Katherine Isabel Bemis, both 
of Minneapolis. Boston; Atlantic Monthly Press, 

The junior high school needs a_ literature especially 
adapted to the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The crea- 
tion of the junior high school is due to the fact that there 
were no school texts adapted to those years. Neither ele- 
mentary nor secondary texts were theirs. The great im- 
provement in elementary teaching and the compulsory at- 
tendance laws greatly increase the size of these grades. 
This creates a new class of students. 

Heretofore pupils who had no high school aspiration be- 
cause indifferent to school, were usually always indifferent 
to school, and- rarely went beyond the sixth grade. Fam- 
ous Stories by Famous Authors played no part in their 
school life and certainly not thereafter. 

Now four times as many pupils complete the ninth grade 
who go no farther than in the past. In other days the 
ninth grade was given work preparatory to the upper high 
school grades. It was uninteresting and unprofitable for 
those who left school at the end of the ninth grade as most 
of them did. 

All this has changed and there are no years in students’ 
life more attractive than the seventh, eighth and ninth 
school years. The Atlantic Monthly Press meets the new 
need remarkably well. These twenty selections are as at- 
tractive as anything in English literature, and they are as 
valuable in a cultural way as any senior high school litera- 
ture. The selections are long enough to give a student 
the full swing of the author’s power and not long enough 
to be wearisome. 

A high school student said Walter Scott took a long 
time in uninteresting descriptions but it was good litera- 
ture. There is not a dull sentence in the entire book. 
There is no possibility of a junior high school student 
wearying in the reading of these selections from Dickens, 
Tolstoy, O. Henry, George Eliot, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Poe, Maupassant, Irving, Helen Hunt Jackson, Jack 
London, Hawthorne, Victor Hugo, Stevenson, Mark Twain 
or Roosevelt. 


CALCULUS AND GRAPHS. Simplified for a first 
brief course. By L. M. Passano, associate professor 
of Mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 175 pp. 
The dependence of the natural sciences upon the knowl- 

edge of mathematics is generally recognized. This de- 

pendence is closer and more direct in calculus than in any 
other branch, with the possible exceptions of elementary 
algebra and trigonometry.’ This book is intended to make 
the elements of calculus directly and familiarly available 
to students of physics, chemistry, and other sciences, 
while not neglecting the interests of those who wish an 
elementary knowledge of the subject for its cultural 
value. No knowledge of Analytic Geometry is assumed; 
the student learns to use both algebraic and geometric 
methods in the study of functions, and becomes acquainted 
with the forms and equations of simple curves without 
definition of those curves or detailed study of their pron- 
erties. He thus acquires all the analytic geometry neces- 
sary to an understanding of the elements of calculus, 
which with his assumed acquaintance with elementary 

algebra and trigonometry, makes calculus available for a 

first college course. The subject is presented as simply 

as possible, without however sacrificing accuracy to con- 
ciseness. Answers to problems are given in the appen- 

dix. The author does not intend that the book should 

replace the study of Analytic Geometry, the importance 

of which he emphasizes, but merely that the latter sub- 
ject should be deferred until the more immediately impor- 
tant field, the calculus, has been mastered. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION. Sociological Foundations and 
Courses. By David Snedden, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. 349 pp. Price, $2.16. 

David Snedden does his own thinking much more defin- 
itely than do most educational writers of today. His view 
of the past is colored by a belief, unexpressed, that nothing 
that was ever alive will ever be dead, that nothing which 
is really alive today will ever die. The past has slight in- 
terest today unless it is alive today, nothing of today is 
really important unless it is to be alive tomorrow. 

Dr. Snedden would give a Nobel prize of equal value 
to the man who has found a way to weigh the atoms of 
half the elements of the world, and to the man who has 
found a way to measure the bounds of the universe, its 
exact length and breadth, height and depth. 

No other American educator is so free from traditional- 
ism without being chaotic in his thinking. He is the one 
man who is doing in education what John Hayes Hammond, 
Jr., has done in navigation, made it possible to steer a 
boat backward and forward, to the right or left, by 
“wireless” with so skipper on board, with neither sail nor 
compass. 

Snedden can tell, does tell, how to so use history that 
boys and girls in secondary schools can be steered into 
their voting age, into the problems of tomorrow, with 
mental poise and alertness, with political art and states- 
manship science which will safeguard the world of their 
day better than we are safeguarding the world of our day. 

He specifies seventy-one civic problems of today that we 
have not solved, problems which the high schools should 
equip their students to solve. “Civic Education” is a book 
that challenges the attention of every student of education 
today, and especially every teacher of history and civics. 
THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP. An Outline for 

Grades One to Nine Inclusive. By Henry J. Peterson, 

University of Wyoming. Boston, New York, Chicago: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Paper. 

This is an exceptionally well worked out series of Out- 
lines for the Teaching of Citizenship. It is interesting 
to see how effectively Professor Peterson has _ brought 
into fewer than ninety pages all that is indispensable in 
the teaching of citizenship in the nine grades of the schools 
as they are. 

SCIENCE AND HUMAN AFFAIRS FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF BIOLOGY. By Winterton C. Cur- 
tis, University of Missouri. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. Cloth. 330 pp. 

It would not be easy to imagine a more fascinating 
presentation of Science, its historical fountains, its evolu- 
tions and revolutions, its propaganda and crusades from 
raw material in rude facts and crude fablistic interpreta- 
tions of facts to modern science which is scarcely three 
hundred years old, and especially to humanized science 
which is new almost every year, than is given by Mr. Curtis 
in “Science and Human Affairs From the Viewpoint of 
Biology.” 

The book must have been written before the present at- 
tempt to so religionize human affairs as to insist that truth 
is a lie unless it admits that truth is not truth, and yet 
it is the best safeguard of religion as reverence for 
truth that has been written so far as our observation goes. 

Evidently there is liable to be the same furious attempt 
to deny the truth that was experienced in the time of 
Copernicus and Galileo. Fortunately the champions of the 
untrue will not be able to jeopardize the truth because 
education has a vantage ground that it did not have in 
those absurd times. 

The real grandeur of “Science and Human Affairs” is 
the fact that it ignores the amusing reactionaries and deals 
in a large way with large evolution of science. 

Geographical Science began in 1394-1482 with the mak- 
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ing of maps used by explorers and the discovery of the 
Azores; im 1445-1500, the Rounding of Cape Horn; ig 
1446-1506, the Discovery of America; in 1511-1521, the Cir- 
cumnavigation of the Globe. 

Mathematical, Astronomical, Physical and Chemical 
Sciences from the adoption of the Arabic Numerals, the 
coming of the telescope, the discovery of the Laws of 
Gravitation (1642-1727), and the beginnings of Chemical 
Science. 

Biological Science developed from the Medical Human- 
ists, Chemical Medicines, Human Anatomy, circulation of 
the blood, to the introduction of the microscope. Indus- 
trial Science beginning with the art of printing and ever 
unfolding to the present time. 

More progress has been made in science in the last 
quarter of a century than in centuries of the past; but it 
has not been as spectacular because there has been ne 
prominent champion of the reign of the untruth. There 
can never be men to stand out as did Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Descartes and Newton, the immortal five scientists. 

The conclusiveness of “Science and Human Affairs” is 
in its evolution of biological science. If any intelligent 
person will read this captivating volume and thereafter 
claim that truth is false unless it lies to please him his m- 
fluence will be confined to those of little knowledge of 
scientific truth. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITS USES. A new high school text- 
book by William McPherson and William E. Hender- 
son of the Ohio State University. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 

Nothing in the high school field has been as greatly 
revolutionized as has chemistry. No teaching of chemis- 
try is safe that is based on knowledge of chemistry ten 
years ago. Take for illustration the revelations in the 
chemistry of coke-making. There are numerous coal 
products today that were unsuspected ten years ago. Coal 
produces coke and ammonia, incidentally TNT, the fright- 
ful explosive, and picric acid, another explosive. Also many 
preservatives like benzoic acid; disinfectants; sugar and 
various saccharine products; aspirin and acetanilide, medici- 
nal; vast number of dyes and flavoring agents. All this 
information is in “Chemistry and Its Uses,” and could 
have been in no textbook ten years ago. This is charac- 
teristic of the book. 


1HE CONTROL OF CITY SCHOOL FINANCES. 

By George W. Frasier, Ph. D., Denver. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. 127 pp. 

One of the most needed books of the day is one that 
sets forth scientifically and adequately the reason why the 
school officials should control the use of school funds 
after they have been provided. In the Journal of Edu- 
cation, June 15, we printed the most important court de- 
cision we have seen endorsing the independence of the 
board of education in the use of school funds. 

It is of special value as well as of interest that at this 
time G. W. Frasier issues an elaborate study of the whole 
question of “The Control of City School Finances,” es- 
pecially with reference to the history of the relation of 
the board of education to municipal development. 

The information is as near exhaustive as it is possible to 
provide at a time when changes occur so often as to be 
confusing. 

The classification and presentation of the information 
is scientific so that everything is available for use by any 
one on short notice. 

While the study is not intended for propaganda the 
overwhelming testimony is such as to make the book 
really a crusade for financial educational righteousness. 

Dr. Frasier’s study is one that should be mastered by 
every school superintendent, school board member and 
champion of the latest and best administration of the pub- 
lic schools. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
The Holden Semi-Leatherette . . 
The Holden Tri-Leatherette . . 


Are made especially for the purpose of Strengthening, 
Reinforcing and Protecting School Books 


THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Take care of any damage occurring to the JNSIDE of the books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Materials 








MASSACHUSETTS | 








~ EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected ar 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 
must be signed to secure insertion. 


of the country. 


tration are acceptable as Contributions 


news. 


A three-day state-wide conference on social work will 
be held in Madison October 11 to October 13. 

Plans for the program include bringing to the meet 
many speakers of nation-wide reputation, experts in their 
special field, a number of faculty members of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and several heads of various state or- 
ganizations and departments. 
O 

Registration for residents at Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Mass., closed Augu): 10, and the fall term will 
open with the largest freshman class in its history. Resi- 
dent students to the number of 680 have signed up and 
about 150 day scholars are expected. 

——_9=———— 

The United States Bureau of Education reports the 
median salary for Wisconsin county school superinten- 
dents in 1920-21 as $1,600. Of the forty-eight estates re- 
porting, there are only fourteen states whose median sal- 
ary for county superintendents is lower than Wisconsin’s. 
In thirty-three states it is higher, and in fourteen it is 
twice as high or more. 

The median salary for county supervising teachers the 
same year is reported as $1,500. Only twenty-nine states 
have supervising teachers. Of these, five pay a lowez 
médian salary, four have the same median salary as Wis- 
consin and nineteen have a higher median salary. 

The median salary in Wisconsin for school superinten- 
dents in cities of 2,500 to 25,000 population is $2,582. 
Thirteen states have a lower median salary, thirty-four 
States a higher. 








—o——_ 

With about 230 schools in the state correlating the use 
of slides and stereographs with daily textbook lessons 
Louisiana leads the South in the use of the stereoscope and 
the projection lantern. 

mo 

Very satisfactory results have been secured in Minne- 
sota through the installation of agricultural part-time in- 
struction in twelve different communities in the state. The 
course consists of twelve three-hour lessons given weekly. 


. . oyna . 
Many interesting developments have taken place in the 
State of Texas during the present year. Five High 


with schools or school events in any part 


School classes in retail selling, with an enrollment of 123 

boys and girls, have been organized for the first time in 

FE] Paso, Houston and San Antonio, besides store classes 

enrolling 114 men and women. The program of part- 

time education has developed rapidly during the year. 
—_—o—— 

Dr. Edward C, Elliott, the new president of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, will be given a dinner in 
Indianapolis on September 6 by the Purdue Alumni Asso- 
ciation. This will be the Purdue Day at the State Fair. 

ee 

Marked progress in vocational education in the State f 
North Carolina has been made during the past three years. 
Sixty-six day school departments of agriculture are in 
operation with an enrollment of over 1,700 pupils. Very 
rapid progress has been made in part-time work in agri- 
culture for adults. 

—@-— 

Under the amended continuation school law of Wis- 
consin, all children between 14 and 16 years of age at- 
tend school for one-half time, and all children between 11 
and 16 years of age attend continuation school for eight 
hours a week. Last March 45,322 were being cared for 
in the day, evening and part-time vocational schools. 

—o— 

With almost 8,000 students enrolled, the University of 
Southern California faces the necessity of at once adding 
new classrooms, a new library and a new law school 
building, together with the necessary equipment. 

—o——. 

Fifty-four teachers in Minnesota have taken short- 
methods courses for evening school teachers conducted by 
the State Board of Vocational Education. The Minnesota 
legislature has appropriated money to build a Home Man- 
agement House at the University of Minnesota, where 
teachers of vocational home economics will be trained. 

irnigilateaiien 

Under the amended law in Michigan, all cities having a 
population of 15,000 or more inhabitants are required to 
establish continuation schools. 

—_—oQ—— 

The DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, 

thinks it has 47,000 living former students. 
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(HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New. ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 

+Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free, Telis how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 








Wilmington, Delaware, is forging 
ahead rapidly under the leadership ot 
Superintendent David A. Ward, who 
came there from West Virginia two 
years ago. The board of education is 
backing Mr. Ward heroically, He 
has been able to bring Ernest C. 
Witham and Eugene Ellis from Put- 
nam, Connecticut, the former as di- 
rector of research, and the latter to 
the high school. C. J. Scott had 
started Wilmington on its career ot 
progress, which led to his promotion 


to the superintendency of East 
Orange when Mr. Browne went to 
Philadelphia. 


Yale University announces gifts of 
more than five and a half million dol- 
lars received during the past year. 

Dr. Cora Helen Coolidge of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., formerly dean of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
has accepted the office of acting presi- 
dent of the college until a permanent 
president is chosen. 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns recently com- 
pleted twenty years of successful ser- 
vice as the head of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., the oldest college 
preparatory school in the _ country. 
During his administration the school 
valuation has increased from $250,000 


to $1,720,000, while the endowment 
fund of the school has gone trom 


$300,000 in 1902 to nearly $3,500,000. 





A bright, gray-haired woman, Mrs. 
A. B. Crawford of New York, widow 
of a Methodist minister, mother of 
five children and with a big squad of 
grandchildren, was graduated from 
Vassar fifty years ago, but denies she 
is old. At the age of seventy-one 
she has entered the Columbia Uni- 
versity summer school to take a 
course in modern science. “Stagna- 
tion and intolerance are the influences 
which make one’s mind grow old, 
crabbed and fixed,” she says. To 
prove she’s tolerant, she adds: “Girls 
today won’t study as_ their mothers 
did, but they know a good deal more.” 


It has been arranged with the in- 
dustrial concerns in Jackson, Miss., 
and immediate vicinity to give part- 
time employment to such students ot 


the State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical School at Jackson as wish to 
study mechanics in connection with 


their school studies, and who need to 
be helped in meeting the expenses of 
getting an education. There will be 
correlation of the industrial plants 
with the educational institution, with 
the students continuing under the in- 
direct control of the college while 
performing duty in the industrial 
plants. The prospectus, telling of this 
arrangement, says that “as a final re- 
sult, not only will the boy have a 
chance to work his way through 
school, but when he gets his diploma 
from the educational institution he 
will get also a certificate of eth- 
ciency from the industrial plant or 
plants in which he has been trained; 
and will be able to step right out into 


the world and obtain lucrative em- 
ployment.” And first consideration 
of all: He will have obtained an edu- 


cation that otherwise would have been 


denied him. 

Marvin M. Parks, the new state 
superintendent of schools in Georgia, 
sends the following greeting :— 

I appreciate the opportunity offered 
me by the governor to work for the 
great public school system of Georgia ; 
I appreciate the kindness shown me 
by the board of directors of the 
Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, in giving me the temporary 
leave of absence, after eighteen years 
of continuous service as president of 
that mstitution, in order that I might 
engage in this work; I appreciate the 
courtesies shown me by my _ distin- 
guished predecessor, Dr. Brittain, who 
has completed a long and able admin- 
istration; and I appreciate the cordial 
reception given me in this work by 
so many of the people of Georgia. 


My heart is in the work for the 
welfare of the million children of 
Georgia. In the words of Theodore 


Roosevelt, “I like my job.” Building 











Train Yourself for a $10,000 Position 





| Different from all other plans of 
| positively 
|fits loose-leaf filing records. 
the business world with the 
they exist. Complete courses 

VERTISING MANAGEMENT, 

GRAPHIC JOURNALISM, 
MERCHANDISING. NEWSPAPER 


EFFICIENCY. Our instructors 
every effort 
students. Tuition rates are 


mentioning course in which you 





LAFAYETTE BUILDING 


LEARN AT HOME BY THE NEW WALHAMORE METHOD 


correspondence 
revised and Kept up-to-date 
Students are equipped to 
ability to meet present day problems as | 
in BUSINESS 

RETAIL 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITING, 
R N CORRESPONDENCE, 
AGEMENT, JOURNALISM, ae gp rapes TAX ACCOUNTING, and BUSINESS | 
have 
made to render a personal service of great value to all | 
exceptionally attractive. 
are 


THE WALHAMORE 


Lessons | 
material 
out into 


instruction. 
month, New 
step 


every 


ADMINISTRATION, AD-| 
SALESMANSHIP, PHOTO- | 
MAIL ORDER)! 
OFFICE MAN- 


been selected from the best and 


Write for booklet, | 
interested. Address, 


INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














August 31, 1929 


upon the foundations already laid, | 
us hope, with the co-operation of all 
that continued advancement may be 
made in the coming school year. 
Practically all of the 2,500 teach 
attending the summer session camiies 
at the Pennsylvania State College Move 
contributed to the $2,000,000 fund behoe 
raised for new buildings at that int 
tution. The college campaign js ret 
ing carried on to provide new health, 
welfare, and residence units for the 


college. It is the initial step in Pres; 
dent John M. Thomas’ plan to prea 
pand the college to accommodate a 


larger number of applicants. 

The summer school students hay 
displayed as great interest in the com 
paign as the regular term students. 
and have been of great assistance s 


carrying news of the needs of “Penn 
State ’.to all parts of the. state and 
country. 

Five girls, summer Students at 


Pennsylvania State College, 
instructor, have demonstrated by 
actual experience that they can liye 
on forty-eivht cents a day each, But 
as some of them grew fat during the 
process it is not to be expected women 
generally will follow their example in 
economy. 


With an 


To round out the campus of the state 
normal college at Ypsilanti, the State 
Board of Education has been author- 
ized to purchase a strip of land adja- 
cent to the campus, and 
about thirteen acres, 
tion of $70,000, 


Meetings to be Held 


a comprising 
tor a c ynsidera- 





OCTOBER 
12-13: Illinois Valiey Divisio 
3 I s aliey sion, - 
nois State Teachers’ hecestainae 


Princeton. 


12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
} é é cia 
Lawrenceville. — 
1 rons a ; Division, Illinois 
State eachers’ Associati 
Charleston. —a 


NOVEMBER 


Colorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 


7-10: Western Division 
Junction. “ 


9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 
DECEMBER 
Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 


7 


27-30: 





26-March 3: Department of Super- 

intendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

S ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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English Outline Studies 


20 Cents Each 
By Maud E. Kingsley 


Used and Recommended by English 
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Sten Groots 


Teachers Everywhere 


Silas Marner 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

Julius Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

The Ancient Mariner 

Ivanhoe 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

The Princess 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 

Macbeth 

L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 

Comus 

Lycidas 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 

; Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 

7 Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 

Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

Lady of the Lake 

Idylis of the King 

Connecting Links for the Col- 
lege English 

Evangeline 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

Hiawatha 

Snow Bound 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Marmion 

The Man Without a Country 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Two Years Before the Mast 

Christmas Carol 


5 The House of the Seven Gables 
> The Tempest 
7 A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream 
Hamlet 

As You Like It 

The Last of the Mohicans 

The Saga of King Olaf 

The Deserted Village 

A Tale of Two Cities 
Pilgrim’s Progress 


5 Mazeppa and the Prisoner of 


Chillon 
Sohrab and Rustum 
7 Cranford 
Poe's Poems 


§ Franklin’s Autobiography 


Twelfth Night 

King Henry V 

The Rape of the Lock 

Lorna Doone 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

Sesame and Lilies 

The Sketch Book 

Henry Esmond 

The English Mail Coach and 
Joan of Arc 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration and Washington’s 
Farewell Address 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

The Faerie Queene. Book I 

Heroes and Hero Worship 

Essays of Elia 

Treasure Island 

Narrative Episodes from the 

Old Testament 

Homer's Iliad 

King Lear 


8 Homer's Odyssev 


Hymn on the Nativity 

The Traveller 

Enoch Arden 

Gray’s Elegy 

David Copperfield 

Quentin Durward 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 

The Chambered Nautilus and 
Other Poems 

The Oregon Trail 

The Yemassee 

The Talisman 

Brownine’s Poems 

Inland Vovage and 
with a Donke 

Emerson's Essave 

King John 

David Balfour 

Wordsworth’s Poems 

Twice Told T 

Walden 

The Spv 

Bees worth 

Tord Cliy 

The ¢ tte or’s Saturday Night 


Travels 
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THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency work is always heavy; 

July and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 
the year. 

We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural 
$1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500 

Try our Agency for prompt and courteoug service 

No registration charge, permanent enroiiment 

Blanks and any further information sent on request 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency scevara ciica 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as & 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces sod Fo 


and FOREIG 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuto 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New Yerk. 


schools at 











recommends teachers and has filled ham- 


| Kellogs’s Agency 22am 


teacher forany desirabie si or 
whereas teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency ter 


m.t.. mt = Fg AVENUE superior F ple We 
Mth and Sth Streets 
Established 1855 








register only reliable 
ae York City Services 


candidates. 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD.?Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 





BOSTON iL, MASS. 





















TEACHERS Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
AGENCY work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
* jump all the time for the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. {2™? * 
wept 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 



















We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . .« « Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 










Leng Distance Telephone 
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Literature—Community Civics—Geography—Supplementary Reading | 


A FEW OF OUR NEW TEXTBOOKS 


RICHARDSON AND OWEN: LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 


This new book is the first to be published covering in one volume the 
salient facts in world literature—facts which should be the common possession 
of every educated person. Main currents are indicated, attention is given to 
all important writers, and relatively full studies are made of the great figures 
in literature, of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Molitre, Goethe, Tolstoy. Invaluable for high-school reference use. 


HILL: COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


A direct outgrowth of classroom work, this new book draws upon civics, 
sociology, amd economics, to explain clearly and interestingly to boys and 
girls of high-school age the important institutions and problems of modern 

life. Over 200 illustrations and maps supplement the text. 


BRANOM: PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS 
A new departure in the study of state geography is reflected in this 
workbook, one of a series which marks the decadence of the old formal state 
supplements and the substitution of problem and project work in the study of 
the state. Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, California, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Colorado all follow the workbook way. 


HALL: STORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ISRAEL 


‘*Tales of the Far-off Days’’ and ‘‘Tales of Captains and Conquest’’ are. 
companion volumes in this unusual new series of well-known stories from the 
Old Testament, presented and illustrated in a manner which will attract 
children of from ten to fourteen years. 


HODGDON: THE ENCHANTED PAST 


The history, literature, religion, and art of ancient peoples are portrayed 
through fascinating text and delightful pictures in this new reader. It will 
surely make children of about ten to fourteen years—for whom the book is 
intended—keenly aware of their heritage from the past. 


SCALES: BOYS OF THE AGES 


These stories of an Egyptian builder, Greek sculptor, Roman soldier, 
| Saracen scholar, Flemish weaver, Italian painter, English poet-adventurer, 
French lover of the beautiful, and American silversmith cannot help but 
fascinate and unconsciously instruct the young reader. 


SHERIFF: STORIES OLD AND NEW 


Children in the second or third year of school willdelight in this com- 
bination of old favorites with fresh material, with its fairy stories, animal 
stories, legends of foreign lands, and simple poems, all attractively illustrated. 


THE HERFORD AESOP 


Oliver Herford has arranged in verse and charmingly illustrated fifty 
fables from {sop and put them into this new little volume for children of 
about ten years of age and over. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston ‘ New York Chicago ’ London 
Atlanta : Dallas : Columbus ; San Francisco 
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